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ONcE more we call the attention of those who have property to dispose 

of, by will or otherwise, who would be glad to devote it ultimately to foreign 
missions, but who need the income during their lives, to 

Safe Investment and a safe and feasible way in which their wishes and needs 
can be met. Let them make their gift a¢ once to the 

American Board, taking its guarantee, and no guarantee can be better, that 
they shall receive semi-annually a stipulated sum, the equivalent of a reason- 
able rate of interest. This plan will secure to the donor a regular income 
during life, and will make it certain that, at the end, the whole sum given, 
without dispute, or delay, or any cost whatever, will pass directly into the 
mission treasury. This sense of security cannot be enjoyed by those who 
make disposition of their property by will. Estates, under present laws, can- 
not be settled without costs, to say nothing of other possible interferences 


with the will of the donor. In previous numbers of the Missionary Herald, 
paragraphs similar in tenor to this have led to much correspondence and to 
many gifts of the kind here suggested. Many friends have expressed great 
gratification that they are relieved from care of property which they did not 
know how to invest safely, while they are sure of the present income which 
they need. Persons who are interested in this suggestion are invited to cor- 
respond with the treasurer of the Board, Frank H. Wiggin, as to details. 


Tue letter from Mr. Rowland, of Northern Japan, printed among the 

Letters from the Missions, sounds like the reports which came from Japan 

a dozen or more years ago. We can say not only that there is 

“oo a better time coming, but that it has already come, and that a 
speedy advance is to be anticipated in Christian work in Japan. 


Tue article by Miss Lamson, on another page, concerning the Junior 

Vork of the Woman’s Board of Missions, will probably be something of a 

surprise to many of our friends who have not been aware of 

aaa the the amount of effort put forth among the childsen, to call out 

their interest and gifts for missions. It has come to our 

knowledge that many pastors, as well as laymen, who may, perhaps, be aware 

that there is a children’s missionary organization of some sort in their church, 

yet know little or nothing of what is done there. There is doubtless much 

more that can be done to awaken missionary interest among the young, but 
the work that is done should be recognized and fostered. 
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It has been felt for some time that the Congregational churches have 
a great reserve force which should now be called into action. This force 


is in our Sunday schools. At the annual meeting at 
Attention! Sunday 


pln Providence a resolution was passed, instructing the 


Prudential Committee to appoint a foreign missionary day 
in the Sunday schools, in the month of January next, and that each school 
be requested to give the day up to the theme of the world’s evangelization. 
The Prudential Committee, acting upon this resolution, has set apart the 
third Sunday in January next, the 21st, for this great purpose. We hope 
that the pastors and superintendents will respond cordially to this suggestion, 
and so make the day a great success. There can be no better service than 
that of interesting the young people and children in this work. Last year 
less than 800 of our 5,600 Sunday schools contributed directly to the work 
of foreign missions. Had all the others given in a like ratio with those that 
did give, in place of about $11,000, we should have had above $80,000. 
What a noble record that would have been! The Methodist Church received 
last year for its foreign and domestic work more than $300,000 from the 
Sunday schools. The Presbyterian Foreign Board received about $44,000. 
The Congregationalists of England give to their Foreign Board, through the 
Sunday schools, some $70,000 a year. We anticipate a large rally from 
the schools of our order this coming year. Circular letters will soon be sent 
to pastors and superintendents relating to this matter. Why not plan for 
$50,000? This would be only a fraction over seven cents apiece for each of 
the 682,613 scholars in our Sunday schools. 


A RECENT issue of the /afan Weekly Mail contains the astonishing 
information that the officials and ministers of the famous popular Shinto 
Shrine at Ist, Japan, known as Daijingu, have taken a new 
wate. departure, which is startling even for a land so fond of dramatic 
surprises as is Japan. They have advanced and successfully 
maintained the theory that they are not a religious body and that Shinto is 
not a religion. It is ‘merely a mechanism for keeping generation in touch 
with generation and preserving the continuity of the nation’s veneration for 
its ancestors.” Apparently the reason for this remarkable action is the fear 
that Shinto could not hope long to hold its own amid the clash of creeds in 
these days of liberty of conscience. But whatever the motive, the fact re- 
mains that the officials of this powerful shrine, dedicated to the worship of 
the ancestors of the emperors, have abandoned voluntarily their claim to be 
called religionists, have asked to be reduced to the rank of mere ritualists, 
and have succeeded in inducing the authorities to grant their application. The 
new name under which the reorganized board exists means “ reverential 
representation society of Jingu.” So far as one series of resolutions and 
government acquiescence therein can accomplish it, Shinto as a religion is 
dead. It asks only to live, and doubtless long will continue to do so, simply 
as “the embodiment of a national sentiment.” Buddhism’s turn will come 
next. What coup will that brave, mysterious, contradictory faith attempt? 
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WE print with much good cheer the following report of receipts for the 
Financial. two months of our fiscal year : — 

October, 1898. October, 1899. 
ee ee ee ee $48,872.38 
ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 32.00 87.08 
a ee ee a a ee ee 3,508.33 11,134.27 

$41,249.89 $60,093.73 

2 mos., 1898. 2 mos., 1899. 
POE 6 kes ot ee eo 2 eos ss Se $64,258.07 
ae ae ee ee ee ee es ee 253.00 131.08 
oe a a a ae a 6,251.25 18,423.22 

$62,543.35 $82,812.37 


Increase in donations for two months, $8,218.97; decrease for the debt, 
$121.92; increase in legacies, $12,171.97; net increase, $20,269.02. 


Will not all the friends in the churches give earnest heed to the financial 
side of the American Board’s work. The year has begun with an advance 
over the same months of the previous year, and we have reason to think that 
this will continue through the year. Last year there was a gain in gifts from 
the living which was encouraging, and this year must repeat the experience 
of last year by another increase of about $60,000. This is the more impera- 
tive in view of the vote, at Providence, that the Prudential Committee plan to 
use only $100,000 from the legacy account in the current expenses of the 
Board. We have confidence that the churches will make this advance. The 
beginning, as shown in the figures above, is most encouraging. 


PREPARATIONS for the Ecumenical Conference on Foreign Missions, to be 
held in New York, April 21—May 1, 1g00, are in active progress and many 


committees charged with special duties are diligently at 
The Ecumenical 


gusstenney Conteone. work. An attendance of about two thousand delegates 


is assured. Ex-President Harrison has been invited to 
serve as honorary chairman and has signified his acceptance. Carnegie Hall 
will be the place of meeting for main sessions; several churches near at hand 
are available, if needed, for overflow meetings. Entertainment is offered only 
to the regularly appointed delegates from over the sea. Plans are matured 
for gathering the largest missionary exhibit ever yet displayed. The Program 
Committee have labored long and patiently, and have agreed on the themes to 
be discussed, have fixed the order of topics, and are now busy selecting the 
men to open the discussions. A British Committee is codperating with them 
in selecting speakers and writers; and the program promises to be one of 
exceeding richness and variety. Eight days, with three sessions each, are 
devoted to these discussions, and ample provision has been made for sectional 
meetings in which subjects of especial interest may be considered in detail. 
Among those who have parts on this program are several well-known mission- 
aries, such as Bishop Thoburn and Dr. Chamberlain of India, Dr. Griffith 
John and Dr. D. Z. Sheffield of China, Professor Knox and Dr. M. L. Gordon 
of Japan, Drs. Dwight and Washburn of Turkey. 
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Or the political aspects of the deplorable war in South Africa, and of the 
causes which led to it, we do not care to enter into discussion here, but to 
the bearings of this conflict upon missions we may refer. 
In the Transvaal, the English Wesleyans and the Berlin 
Society have extensive work, which has had great success. 
It is a well known fact that the Boers themselves have little or no interest in 
mission work for the native races, and hold them in strict subjection. David 
Livingstone found this true in his day, and since then their character, in this 


The South African 
War. 
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respect, has not much changed. In the Orange Free State and in Cape 
Colony, many British and German missionary societies are laboring, while in 
Basutoland, the Evangelical Missionary Society of Paris has accomplished a 
great work. Excepting Johannesburg, the work of our American Board in 
South Africa is confined to Natal, its stations being near the coast, while in 
the section of the Colony where recent battles have taken place, the English 
Wesleyan Society, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the 
Swedish Mission have stations. In all these regions, the native populations, 
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commonly though indiscriminately termed “ Kaffirs,” are not engaged directly 
in the war. Neither the Boers nor the British have enlisted in their armies 
men of the native tribes. Yet these people cannot fail to be greatly disturbed 
by the conflict which is raging around them. Our own mission stations, being 
close to the seacoast of Natal, will not specially suffer, for the military tactics 
of the Boers will lead them to remain in the highlands near the borders of 
their domain. The accompanying sketch map will show the relation of the 
important points in South Africa which are to be noted at the present time. 
Ladysmith, about which the conflict rages as we write, is 189 miles from Dur- 
ban, and 3,284 feet above sea level. Laings Nek, the point upon the borders 
of the Transvaal, the Free State, and Natal, is 300 miles from Durban, and 
5,400 feet above sea-level. A view in Johannesburg, the great mining center 
in the Transvaal, where our Zulu Mission has had a successful work, is given 
on the cover of this number. Some account of Johannesburg as it was before 
the outbreak of the war will be found among the Notes from the Wide Field. 
It should be the prayer of all Christians that God would interpose and bring 
to an end this conflict which ought to have been avoided, and which might 
have been avoided had the right steps been taken by professedly Christian 
leaders on both sides. May God prevent the demoralization of the native 
races which seems likely to follow this war, and may He protect the Christian 
institutions whose interests are so seriously involved! It is not for us to 
distribute blame, or to determine with which of the contesting parties our 
sympathies should go. Africa is to abide, whatever the issue of this conflict 
of arms, and it must be evangelized. It is for us to implore Him whose 
province it is to bring good out of evil to shortly end the strife, and to make 
it subserve the interests of his kingdom. 


Ir will be remembered that Miss Katherine B. Fraser, whose lamented 
death occurred in June last, while she was preparing to return to Van, in 
Eastern Turkey, rendered a remarkable service to the Armenian 
A Memorial -efugees in Bulgaria, who had flocked thither after the massacres 
of 1895. At one time, in Varna alone, she had charge of not 
less than six thousand persons, providing them food temporarily, and setting 
them at work at various industries. The funds she received came chiefly 
from English sources, especially through the British Consul General, Mr. 
Elliot. Her services were recognized both by the people whom she aided, 
and by those who witnessed her extraordinary devotion and success. The 
Armenian Patriarch at Constantinople sent her a letter of thanks with his 
benediction. Word now comes through the British Consul at Sofia, that a 
memorial service was held in the Armenian church of that city, called by the 
Armenian priest, who spoke of the service as “an act of national gratitude.” 
This certainly is an extraordinary circumstance, that, two years after she had 
left Bulgaria, these Armenians should gather in large numbers to commem- 
orate the life and services of this young woman, of another church than theirs, 
but who had won their hearts by her devotion to their interests and by her 
consecrated life. 
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Dr. Jones, of Madura, reports a Christian Endeavor rally, held in the 
Madura district in September last, at which no fewer than one thousand 
young people were present. Dr. Jones states that the 

ee reports of progress which were given were, on the whole, 
very encouraging, and that the young people present re- 

ceived not a little strength and a broadening of vision. The Christian 
Endeavor idea seems specially adapted to the people of India, calling, as it 
does, for a frequent and outspoken declaration, in the presence of others, 
of each one’s Christian faith. The form of organization, also, giving all a 
share in the conduct of the society, serves to keep alive their interest and 


zeal. 


“Our Press in the Orient,” or “ The Silent Preachers of the Turkish 

Mission,” is the title of a very interesting tract of sixteen pages, just issued 

by the Board. It was prepared by Rev. Dr. H. O. Dwight, of 

a... Constantinople, and exhibits, in a striking way, one of the forces 

which is working powerfully for the enlightenment of the people 

of the East. Copies of this tract and of the Annual Sermon by Dr. G. C. 

Adams, and of the address commemorative of Dr. Lamson, by Prof. Williston 
Walker, may be obtained at the offices of the American Board. 


In the August J/issionary Herald, reference was made to two brothers, 
natives of Guam, who became Christians while living at the Hawaiian Islands, 
and who, under Christian impulses, had returned to Guam for 
the sake of carrying the gospel to the people of their native 
island. One of these brothers, Mr. Joe Castino, has written 
Mr. F. W. Damon, of Honolulu, under date of August 12, that he is having 
good success at Guam, finding a cordial welcome, though he is much opposed 
by the priests, who resent his giving Bibles to the people. He opened a 
Sunday-school on August 1, with nine scholars. The Americans are said to 
be in high favor, and the new governor is warmly commended. Primers and 
books in English are needed by the thousand. Mr. Castino reports that there 
are three thousand children there, and that “ now is the time, if people want 
to help this country religiously and otherwise, to come here.” 


From Guam. 


Tue letter of Rev. H. C. Hazen, of the Madura Mission, on another 
page, confirms the expectation which has been entertained throughout the 
mission that the conflict between the Shanars and the Ma- 

A ~— ew ravars, growing out of the claims of these two castes, would 
result in the determination of many of the Shanars to for- 

sake Hinduism and place themselves under Christian instruction. Such mass 
movements are perilous, for they attach to the Christian community many 
who have no spiritual experience and who are only seeking temporal advan- 
tage. Nevertheless, they bring many under Christian instruction, and from 
their number the Spirit of God may be expected to bring some into a true 
Christian life. The need is for men and means to make the most of this 


better than golden opportunity. 
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In the letter from Dr. R. A. Hume, of Ahmednagar, printed on another 
page, he expresses the hope, in view of the coming of some rain, that a famine 
would be avoided, and hence he forebore to make request 
Suffering India. for aid. But since that letter was in type, other communi- 
cations have been received, both from Dr. Hume and other 
members of the mission, stating that the rains had strangely ceased, and that 
the famine was upon them. These letters have been followed by a cable 
dispatch of November 2, reporting “ Sore famine,” and calling for aid. It 
is a pitiful tale which comes from our Marathi Mission as to both famine and 
plague. At Ahmednagar, the population has temporarily diminished from 
36,000 to 12,000, and yet there is an average of at least fifty cases daily, 
a majority of them being fatal. Dr. Hume says that not a drop of rain has 
fallen since the middle of September, and that prices were fearfully high and 
distress was widespread. The mission feels deeply bereft by the death of 
Mr. Harding, while Mr. and Mrs. Gates, who are left in charge of the Shola- 
pur station, are far trom well. Mr. Smith, of Ahmednagar, has been ordered 
by physicians to stop work and take a furlough. He has been giving his 
strength of late to efforts to stay the plague. Several members of the mission 
are necessarily absent on furlough, and the outlook is trying. In this land of 
plenty, we can have but little conception of the strain it must be upon mind 
and heart to face, during long months, such an amount of physical suffering 
arising from hunger and disease. Before his death, and when in comparative 
vigor, Mr. Harding wrote that he “did not think he could stand the sights and 
endure the responsibilities and duties connected with another famine.” The 
call for reénforcements is imperative. We must not desert our brethren in 
their sore straits. Mr. Fairbank, of Wadale, writes: “Had we not the 
Everlasting Arms to fall back upon, surely our strength would fail. Remember 
us in your prayers.” 

Amonc the deaths of missionaries which we have to record this month 
is that of Mrs. D’Etta (Hewett) Thompson, wife of Rev. James B. Thomp- 
son, of the Shansi Mission. She died at Jen Ts’un, 
August 23, of peritonitis. Mrs. Thompson was born 
in Berlin, Mich., November 1, 1863, and after pursuing 
her studies both in college and seminary at Oberlin, she entered, prior to 
marriage, upon missionary service in China in 1890. She was married to 
Mr. Thompson at Tientsin, October 25,1892. During all these years she has 
been a faithful, devoted worker, greatly esteemed as a friend and an associate 
by the whole mission circle. A little daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, 
two years of age, died in April last, and in July another daughter was born to 
them. Mrs. Thompson has been quite frail but no special anxiety was felt 
on her account till the fatal disease seized her. She met death “ with perfect 
calmness and trust in him who had tasted death for us all.” Mr. Clapp, in 
view of the loss to the mission and to her family, speaks of the deathbed 
scene as one of the saddest, yet most peaceful, he ever witnessed. That 
proper care may be given to his two surviving children, it has been deemed 
necessary for Mr. Thompson to return with the children to the United States. 


Death of 
Mrs. D. H. Thompson. 
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MaGazines which are the organs of missionary societies have all they 
can do, and often more than they can do, in presenting reports of their own 
missionary work. ‘To keep constituents in touch with their 
= gia own missionaries in the field, and with the work they are 
gazines. 
doing, they can only glance at the wide movements through- 
out the world. But inquiries are often made for a journal that shall cover 
the whole broad missionary field. This is asking for a publication of great 
size and almost limitless resources, and, therefore, one which no missionary 
board would be authorized to issue. This work, so far as it is possible to do 
it, must be done not by one board, but by private enterprise. We are glad 
to commend, in this connection, two well-known magazines, one in America 
and one in Great Britain, which seek, as far as possible, to cover the whole 
field. Zhe Missionary Review of the World, published by Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York, at $2.50 per annum, while presenting articles on missionary topics, 
has also an excellent department giving a brief summary of general missionary 
intelligence. The magazine is heartily to be commended. Zhe Mission 
World, edited by Rev. Gavin Carlyle, and published in London by Marshall 
Brothers, Keswick House, Paternoster Row, E.C., at a cost of 3 shillings 
(75 cents), seeks to present monthly, from all parts of the world, the latest 
missionary news. Of course, this must be done in very brief form, but Zhe 
Mission World is doing excellent service in this direction. 


PRIZES FOR MISSIONARY ESSAYS. 
To Pastors and Sunday School Scholars : 


In the interests of the great missionary work in which the American 
Board is engaged, a good friend of the cause has made a proposal, and has 
himself provided the means for carrying it out, that prizes be offered to both 
pastors and Sunday school scholars for the best essays upon topics con- 
nected with foreign missions. The generous gift of $550 will provide several 
prizes, and it is hoped that many pastors and a great number of Sunday 
school scholars will be stirred up to do their best in writing upon the themes 
suggested. It is believed that in many ways this proposal will prove of great 
advantage to the missionary cause, especially if many should be led to partici- 
pate in it. With hearty approval of the plan, and after conference with the 
donor, the following prizes are offered : 


I. To Pastors and Stated Supplies of Congregational Churches. 


A choice of two topics is given: 
(a2) How can pastor and laymen cooperate to accomplish the best 
results in the Missionary Field? 
(6) Why should our churches sustain Foreign Missions? 
For the best essay, $150; for the next best, $100. 


These essays are not to exceed 3,500 words in length. 
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II. To Sunday school Scholars between the ages of 16 and 21, inclusive. 


Topic. — What have young people done and what can they do in the 
cause of foreign missions ? 
[Liberty is given to emphasize either the first or second part of this subject.] 


For the best essay, $25; for the next best, $15. 


These essays not to exceed 2,000 words in length. 
P fa] 


Ill. To Sunday school Scholars of 15 years of age and under. 
A choice of topics is given to this class. 
(a) What can we do for foreign missions ? 
(4) Story of the missions of the American Board in either India or 
China. 
For the best essay, $15; for the next best, $10; for the third, $5. 


These papers are not to exceed 1,000 words. 

Our country is so large and the number of Sunday school scholars com- 
peting will be so great that a division for Sunday schools will be made into 
three districts, and the same prizes will be given in each district. 

The first district will be New England. 

The second district, the Middle and Southern States, including Ohio. 

The third district will embrace the Interior and Pacific States. 

In each of these districts the prizes named for Sunday school scholars 
will be awarded, making three sets. There is but one set for pastors, includ- 
ing the whole country. 

It is understood that the essays shall become the property of the Ameri- 
can Board, for such use as it may see fit to make of them. 

All essays are to be sent in on or before March 1, 1900. 

Each paper must bear at its head some distinguishing mark, or nom de 
plume, the same mark, or nom de plume, to be placed on the outside of a sealed 
envelope, which envelope must contain the author’s name and _postoffice 
address, and be enclosed with the essay. 

The essays from all pastors, and from Sunday schools in the first district 
named above (New England), should be sent to Rev. C. H. Daniels, D.D., 
Congregational House, Boston; those from the Sunday schools of the second 
(Middle District), to Rev. C. C. Creegan, D.D., 4th Avenue and 22d Street, 
New York, N. Y.; those from the third district (Interior and Pacific States), 
to the Rev. A. N. Hitchcock, Ph.D., 153 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. They 
will then be transmitted to the judges appointed to decide upon the merits of 
the papers. The names of these judges will be announced as soon as the 
committees can be arranged for. 

All correspondence relating to this subject should be addressed to one of 
the above three addresses. 

We ask all Congregational pastors and Sunday school superintendents 
and teachers to make note of these suggestions and bring them to the atten- 


tion of those under their charge. 
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OUR NEW MISSIONARIES. 


Ir is with deepest regret that the American Board finds itself unable 
to send out the reénforcements that are so urgently called for by many of our 
missions. But some vacancies which have occurred, caused by death or with- 
drawal, have been filled of late, and others whose support has been provided 
for in special ways, have been commissioned, and have already started for 
their several fields. We are glad to give herewith the likenesses of some of 
these new recruits of whom we have been able to secure photographs, and 
we hope to give the 
likenesses of others 
later on. 

By the retirement 
of Dr. B. N. Bridgman 
and wife, the Zulu Mis- 
sion was left without a 
medical missionary, and 
an important branch of 
its work was left with- 
outa leader. The 
Board is fortunate in 


having secured the ser- 





vices of Dr. James B. 
McCord, who has for 
four years been in a 
successful practice at 
Lake City, Iowa. Dr. 
McCord is a native of 





Illinois, a graduate of 
Oberlin College, and 
the medical depart- 








MR. AND MRS, J. B. MCCORD, M.D. 


ment of Northwestern University. ‘The wife of Dr. McCord is Margaret M. C, 
Mellen, daughter of the late Rev. William Mellen, for many years a mission- 
ary in South Africa. Born in Natal, South Africa, she returns to her home, 
familiar with its customs and habits, as also its language. 

Another of the new missionaries ex route to the Zulu Mission is Rev. 
James D. Taylor, of Newburyport, Mass. He began a letter to one of the 
secretaries of the Board with these words: “ Believing God has shown me 
that His will in my life is that I should serve Him as a foreign missionary, 
I desire to make application to the American Board, and I desire to name 
Africa as my preference as to field of service.”” He was born into the church, 
baptized in infancy, and from earliest days had an ambition for the ministry. 
His education was received in the public schools, in Amherst College, from 
which he graduated in 1896, and in Auburn Theological Seminary with the class 
of 1899. He and his wife, Miss Katherine M. Guernsey, of Amherst, Mass., 








ur 
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go forth to the untried experi- 
ences of missionary life in the 
land which to-day holds the 
attention of the civilized world. 

To participate in the hard- 
ships and trials of a Home mis- 
sionary, to witness the struggles 
of a father and mother in the 
toils of a frontier life, might 
well harden a young life against 
the ministry. On the other 
hand, the influences of the 
Holy Spirit are mighty in over- 
coming such feelings, and lead- 
ing a wayward soul not only to 
Christ, but also into the Chris- 
tian ministry, and to that minis- 
try which seeks the foreign field. 
Rev. Giles G. Brown answers, 
somewhat, this description. 


Born in the home of a mission- 
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JAMES D. 1 AYLOR, 


ary, commencing business life, he was then led by the Spirit to seek an edu- 


cation with the purpose of becoming a minister. He graduated from Oberlin 


College and Andover Theological Seminary, and is now on his way to Ceylon. 


GILES G. BROWN, 








His wife, Miss Clara L. Pendle- 
ton, is the daughter of a minis- 
ter, receiving her education in 
the Western Female Seminary, 
Oxford, Ohio, University of 
Illinois, and Oberlin College. 
During these years before mar- 
riage she was a teacher in high 
schools, at Oxford Seminary, 
and finally at Oberlin, resigning 
from the latter institution in 
order to take up the foreign 
work. 

“It is my purpose to de- 
vote my whole life to the mis- 
sionary enterprise. I have en- 
deavored to consecrate myself, 
without reserve, to Christ, and 
I feel that it is His will for me 
to spend my life in this way.” 
This is the testimony of Rev, 
Howard S. Galt, one of the sons 
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of Iowa, an alumnus of ‘Tabor College, and a graduate of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. Under the appointment of the American Board, he is 
now on his way to the North China Mission. After leaving the seminary, 
he was engaged as an assistant in the Fourth Congregational Church, of 
Hartford, Conn. The fellowship between this church and the Board is 
greatly deepened by the hearty way in which the officers of the church gave 
up their young helper, and bade him God speed, with ordination to the 
ministry. We bid him welcome to 
the work of the Board in North 
China, with his young wife, Miss 
Louise A. West, of Tabor, Iowa, her- 
self a graduate of the college, and a 
person well beloved in a large 
circle of friends and associates. 

It is an attractive list of young 
lady missionaries just now reaching 
their missions, or ev route. Each 
has a training all her own, and giv- 
ing peculiar fitness, as we think, for 
the foreign work. Miss Cora F. 
Keith, of Braintree, Mass., came to 
us immediately from her position as 
principal of a high school, where 
she had achieved success. Her 
thorough training is vouched for in 
the fact that she is a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke College, where she 


caught the spirit of missions. She 





will enter the work at Kobe, Japan. 
Miss Mary S. Kinney is Boston 


ELIZABETH F. BARROWS, 


born and Boston trained. A member of the Boylston Church, she has 
endeared herself to its members. A graduate of the Boston Girls’ High 
School and the Boston Normal School, she has been a successful teacher, 
and now goes to her life work, as we trust, in Western Turkey. ’ 

It is a cause for congratulation when the children of missionaries return 
to the work of their parents. In the going forth of Miss Helen E. Chandler, 
we have a case of the going of children’s children. A graduate of Wellesley 
College, and after a two years’ course in the Normal Bible College, of Spring- 
field, Miss Chandler goes to her birthplace in the Madura Mission, in India, 
exceptionally equipped for the service. 

Another daughter of a missionary is now en route for Eastern Turkey, 
in the person of Miss Elizabeth F. Barrows, daughter of Rev. John O. Bar- 
rows, formerly of the Western Turkey Mission. She was born in Turkey, 
returned with her parents to this country, and has had her education at 
East Northfield, and the Woman’s College of Baltimore, Md. She will have 
a hearty welcome at Van, Eastern Turkey, where the need for reénforcements 


is so great at the present time. 
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As Mr. G. G. Brown starts for the far east to minister in the gospel in 
Ceylon, his sister starts for the far west, where she will serve in China, 
Miss Jean H. Brown is the newly accepted missionary for the work in Foo- 
chow. Her home is in the state of Washington, where she enjoyed the 
privileges of the public schools and the normal school of the State. With 
experience as a teacher, and with knowledge of home missionary work, she 
finally took the kindergarten course at Oberlin, and so will fill an important 


vacancy in the Foochow Mis- 





sion. 

From still another direc- 
tion we have reénforcements. 
This time in the person of Miss 
Helen I. Root, of Port Byron, 
N. Y. She is now on her way 
to Ceylon, to fill a vacancy made 
by the retirement of Miss Myers. 
As a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and with experience in 
Christian work, especially per- 
sonal work with the young, and 
in the care of the sick, we feel 
that we have another well quali- 
fied missionary. 

The medical work in Cey- 
lon being in need of another 





hysician, the Board is fortu- 
> ’ 











nate in securing the hearty ser- 
vices of Annie Young, M.D., ANNIE YOUNG. M.D. 
much of whose life has been 
spent in Boston. Though a native of Prince Edward’s Island, she came to 
Boston, where, in the public schools, she began her education. At Bradford 
Academy her studies were continued, after which she took the full course 
in medicine at the Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia, from which 
she graduated last year. 

These new laborers in our Lord’s vineyard are heartily commended to 


the sympathies and prayers of the friends of missions. 


REV. CHARLES HARDING, OF SHOLAPUR. 


Sap tidings have been received of the death of Rev. Charles Harding, 
of Sholapur, who, with the exception of Mrs. M. E. Bissell, was the senior 
in service in the Marathi Mission. For many months Mr. Harding has not 
been in vigorous health, but he remained at his post until a few weeks since, 
when he went for rest and change to the home of Mrs. Sibley, at Wai, where 
he grew worse, until the end came on the morning of September 29. 
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Mr. Harding was born at Whately, Mass., November 21, 1826, uniting 
with the church when seventeen years of age. He pursued his preparatory 
studies at Williston Seminary, and graduated from Yale College in 1853. 
His theological studies were pursued at Union Theological Seminary, gradu- 
ating there in 1856. At his ordination, in Sunderland, Mass., on July 3, 1856, 
Professor Henry D. Smith preached the sermon. Mr. Harding married 
Julia M. Terry, June 25, 1856, and with her he embarked from Boston in 














THE SHOLAPUR STATION, 


R und Mrs. Charles Harding, Miss Mary B. Harding, Miss Esther B. Fowler, and Rev. and Mrs. L. S Gates. 


August of the same year, their voyage to Bombay occupying 147 days. After 
five years of service at Bombay, Mr. and Mrs. Harding removed to Sholapur, 
where she died February 11, 1867. Mr. Harding subsequently married Miss 
Elizabeth Ballantine, daughter of Rev. Henry Ballantine, one of the veterans 
of the Marathi Mission. 

For thirty-seven years Mr. Harding has labored at Sholapur, an impor- 
tant station, connected with which are many outstations. His labors during 
all these years have been constant and exacting, and he prosecuted them with 
utmost fidelity and consecration. A man of sweet temper and genial humor, 
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he loved the people among whom he lived, and gave to them devotedly the 
best service that was possible. In a recent letter, Mr. Harding wrote of an 
experience in connection with some matters of discipline in the church, which 
shows how much his heart was in his work. It seems that some revelations 
had led him to query how much of gold and silver would remain when the 
“wood, hay, and stubble ” had been consumed, but he adds that, during the 
investigation which followed, “there came out incidentally so much of true 
loyalty to Christ, that I shall never again doubt that most of these dear people 
are building upon the Rock.” Mr. Harding was dearly beloved by his asso- 
ciates, as well as in the native community. One of his associates, Rev. 
Mr. Winsor, now in the United States, writes of him: “ Possessing a fund of 
good humor, and a voice mellow and sonerous in song, his presence would 
brighten any gathering, and in his death the mission and the Board have 
suffered a great loss. Especially will he be missed in the mission when 
important questions are under discussion, where his good judgment and kind- 
liness of heart were of great value.” 

Mr. Harding anticipated his death, and four days before the end came 
he dictated a brief letter to his brothers and sisters of the mission, in which 
he said: “ During all these days of extreme weakness I have been living 
with God, without one fear or anxiety as to the future. I am resting sweetly 
on the divine will. I have had a sincere joy in the success of you all.” 

Having no recent photograph of Mr. Harding, we have reproduced here 
the group of missionaries at the Sholapur station, showing Mr. Harding in 
the midst of his associates. In the engraving, sitting in front of Mr. Harding 
is his daughter Mary, a member of the station, Miss Fowler, standing behind 
Mrs. Harding, and on her left are Rev. and Mrs. L. S. Gates, vith their 
daughter and son. Mr. Harding has another daughter in missionary service, 
Mrs. Ruby, wife of Rev. Henry Fairbank, of the Marathi Mission. Besides 
these two missionary daughters, two sons and four daughters are living to 
mourn the loss of a loving and devoted father. ‘They have a great inheritance 
in the memory of his godly life. Prior to Mr. Harding’s death, the Sholapur 
station had called for reénforcements, because of the physical weakness of its 
members, and now that he is gone the need is imperative. May the Lord 
of the harvest comfort the afflicted circle, and provide for the great need ! 


REV. CHARLES McEWEN HYDE, D.D. 


Tip1nGs, not altogether unexpected, have been received of the death 
at Honolulu, on October 13, of Rev. Dr. Hyde, who for twenty-two years 
has been a missionary of the American Board in the Hawaiian Islands, 
and has been closely identified with every branch of Christian and benevo- 
lent work in that part of the island world. Dr. Hyde was born in New York 
City, June 8, 1832, and his preparatory studies were pursued in that city, after 
which he graduated at Williams College, in 1852. His theological studies 
were pursued at Union and Princeton Seminaries, graduating in 1860. He 
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was ordained and installed as pastor at Brimfield, Mass., in 1862, remaining 
there eight years till called to the pastorate of the Center Church, at Haver- 
hill, Mass., where he labored very successfully for seven years, from 1870 to 
1577. 

At this time the Prudential Committee of the American Board had be- 
come deeply anxious in reference to its work in the Hawaiian Islands. That 
work had been turned over entirely to native hands, and manifestly needed 

further guidance and 








=, rere 7 invigoration from with- 

out, especially in the 

training of native min- 

isters for that group 

and for islands which 
| were opening in Micro- 
nesia. The committee 
sought for a man who 
should be capable of 
organizing and con- 
ducting a training 
school for those who 
should become leaders 
of their people, and Dr. 
Hyde was asked to 





leave his happy New 
England parish to un- 
dertake this work. He 
was an accomplished 
scholar and an experi- 
enced pastor. With 
true missionary spirit, 
he accepted the task, 
known to be onerous 








and somewhat uncer- 
CHARLES M. HYDE, D.D. tain in its issue. Tak- 

ing up his residence at 

Honolulu, in May, 1877, he organized the North Pacific Missionary Institute, 
of which for twenty-two years he has been the Principal. With great skill and 
patience and energy he has conducted its affairs, and the Institute has been 
one of the most effective agencies for the support of Christian institutions at 
the Islands. But Dr. Hyde’s energies were by no means confined to this one 
seminary. He sought in every way to upbuild the native Hawaiian churches, 
and to promote the work of education in schools of all grades. As trustee of 
many institutions, especially of the fund given by Mrs. Bishop for the found- 
ing of the Kamehameha schools, he exerted a wide influence, and to his 
counsels and oversight are due in large degree the prosperity of the educa- 


tional life at the Islands. 
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A few years since Dr. Hyde felt that his strength was not equal to the 
arduous tasks which he had been accustomed to bear, and in order that 
the matter of finance might not prevent the sending of a competent man to 
assist in the work of the Institute, he voluntarily gave up his own salary, 
while continuing his work as far as his health would permit. In this way the 
Institute has been maintained with full vigor to the present time, and through 
the wise and generous forethought of Dr. Hyde, it passes into good hands and 
may be expected to continue its beneficent work in the coming years. None 
can understand so fully the value of this service as do the people of Hawaii. 
In an appreciative notice of Dr. Hyde, given in the Pacific Commercial Adver- 
tiser of October 14, while extended reference is made to the diversified forms 
of his service rendered by the deceased, special emphasis is placed upon what 
has been accomplished through the North Pacific Institute. The article says: 
“From this institution have gone forth, under the training of Dr. Hyde, the 
whole circle of younger men who today fill the pastorates of the Hawaiian 
churches.” And after referring to several of these pastors by name, it is well 
added: “These men are the best of witnesses to the faithful and painstaking 
service of this most indefatigable of teachers.” 

During the last summer Dr. and Mrs. Hyde came to the home of their 
son in Ware, Mass., but he was too feeble to see many of his friends, and in 
the middle of September he set out upon his return to Hawaii. The journey 
was very wearisome but he reached Honolulu October 5, but speedily grew 
worse and death came quietly on the 13th, at the close of a prayer offered by 
his pastor, Rev. Mr. Kincaid. 

Most impressive services were held in the Central Union Church of Hon- 
olulu, attended by a great concourse of people, including representatives of 
all the principal religious, educational, and social organizations at the 
Islands. It was fitting that the casket should be borne by eight students 
of the North Pacific Missionary Institute. 

So ended the life on earth, but its blessed influence will abide forever. 


EUPHRATES COLLEGE, HARPOOT, TURKEY. 
BY SECRETARY JAMES L. BARTON, D.D. 


Evpurates College is located in Harpoot, eight hundred miles east of 
Constantinople, the largest station of the Eastern Turkey Mission. This city 
is the capital of the vilayet, or province, and the center of a dense population. 
Many cities are commercially connected with this center. The college stands 
alone in a district which extends from the eastern part of Asia Minor eastward 
for about five hundred miles to Persia, north to the Black Sea, and well on 
toward the Caucasus and the Caspian Sea in Russia, and south into Mesopo- 
tamia. The field of this one college is three times as large as New England, 
and contains over five million souls, about one million of whom are Armenians. 

As early as 1855 schools for boys, and soon thereafter for girls, were 
opened at Harpoot by the missionaries. Gradually the number of pupils 
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increased, and the grade of scholarship was improved. This was necessary, 
owing to the interest taken in education in that mission. A training school for 
young men in preparation for the Christian ministry was early organized, and 
after a time there was also a boarding and high school for both boys and girls. 
The college was organized in 1878 by Rev. Crosby H. Wheeler, and at that 
time, for purposes of protection and for financial control, was incorporated in 
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the State of Massachusetts under the name of “ The Trustees of Armenian 
College Funds.” In 1888, owing to objections upon the part of the Turkish 
government to the name Armenia, which appeared upon all college diplomas 
and was upon the lips of so many people there, the name was changed, under 
the laws of the State incorporating, to “ The Trustees of Euphrates College 


Funds.” 
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Article I. of its Constitution reads: “The one aim of this college shall 
be to prepare intelligent Christian leaders, in all departments, and thus to 
secure to the church of Christ the controlling influence, which should result in 
giving to the masses of the different nationalities the blessings of a Christian 
civilization.” It cannot be expected that every student in the college will 
become a preacher. Many who enter are not adapted to this service. But 
the church and the land are calling for Christian teachers, merchants, doctors, 
and lawyers, who shall be strong supporters of the pastors of the churches in 
all Christian work. 

The college has two practically distinct departments, one for boys and 
one for girls. While a few of the male teachers are the same in both depart- 
ments, all classroom work is separate. There are six American and some 
thirty-four Armenian teachers, who make up the corps of instructors. In one 
respect this college differs from all others under the Board, in that it includes, 
under one management, schools of all grades and for both sexes. This must 
always be borne in mind when the total number of pupils is given. Rev. C. 
Frank Gates, D.D., LL.D., is the president of the college, and Miss Mary L. 
Daniels is the principal of the Female Department. During the school year 


of 1898-9 the attendance in all grades and departments was: 














Male. Female Total. 

SOMNe «4 e 8 ee ee we ee FE 33 37 7° 
PEs s+ 6 6 * * & ee ee 8 72 37 109 
Intermediate . 120 89 209 
Primary . 6 132 120 252 
ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 1g! 220 411 
0 ee ee ee er 545 503 1,051 





There are over 1,000 Armenian orphans in the orphan homes at Harpoot, 
and 350 of these are in the kindergarten and primary departments of the 
college schools, so that the total number of pupils, apart from the orphans, is 
7o1. The college and high school work is distinct from the lower schools, 
except that the general management is the same and the entire system is one. 
The total number ‘of pupils now in attendance, exclusive of the orphans, is 
about 135, more than before the massacres which occurred in the fall of 1895. 
With the orphans, the increase is about 485. 

In the disturbances four years ago, all but two of the college buildings 
were destroyed. Since that time, outside buildings have been leased, and the 
work of the college has not diminished in quantity or thoroughness. During 
the last year, the expenses of the college in all its departments have been 
$8,386, of which the pupils paid, for board, tuition, etc., $4,487, leaving the 
balance to be met by the income from the college funds invested in the United 
States, and by special contributions from friends of the college. 

The course of study is adapted to the needs of the country. The Bible 
is studied historically, doctrinally, and practically throughout the courses, from 
the primary department upward. Nine languages are taught in the college, 
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also the sciences, philosophy, political economy, ethics, etc., as in our Ameri- 
can institutions. The college has a distinctive field in which no other institu- 
tion of its kind exists, and from which almost no pupils can go to other 
schools. If this college cannot afford them the education they need, they 
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must remain in ignorance. It is a journey of ten days to any other institution 
of its kind. 

The Students. — The students are largely Armenians, who are the “ Anglo- 
Saxons of the East.” The Armenians are the bankers, merchants, artisans, 
and farmers of this part of the country, and are inferior in native ability to no 
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nation in the world. When educated, they come rapidly into prominence, and 
are faithful workers for the elevation and reformation of their own people. 
Through them it is expected that other nationalities are to be reached, and 
the country evangelized. 

Source of Supply of Pupils. — Within the college territory there are many 
high and boarding schools, and a large number of common schools, under the 
supervision of the missionary work, having nearly eight thousand pupils. But 
besides these there are fully as many scholars, if not more, studying in the 
non-Protestant schools, which have sprung up under the stimulus of the gospel 
work, and in many of which are teachers from the college, and from which 
pupils come to the college. The old walls of separation are breaking down, 
and the fact that the teachers are earnest Christians does not prevent them 
from receiving calls to important positions in the non-Protestant schools. 

Work of its Graduates.— Pupils come from all over the college territory, 
and teachers and preachers educated in the college are engaged in all parts of 
this field, as well as in Persia, Asia Minor, Koordistan, and Central and 
Western Turkey. President Gates, under date of September 21, 1899, writes : 
“We have been able to send an unusually large number of teachers to other 
cities and villages in the field. Three graduates and three undergraduates 
have gone to Diarbekir to teach; one graduate of last year is teaching in 
Malatia, and one in the German Orphanage at Mezere. Our students are 
teaching in Protestant and Gregorian schools all over the field, and still we 
cannot meet all the calls. The Gregorians pay larger salaries than we do in 
order to get our graduates for teachers.” 

During the past few years there has been a large migration of Armenians 
to the United States. These are generally gathered together in colonies, and 
in nearly every case, their spiritual needs are ministered to by students from 
Euphrates College. Thus the college is extending its influence beyond the 
seas, and aiding our own country in the evangelization of the strangers that 
have come to our shores. No missionary is permitted to enter Russia, but 
the evangelical and educational work there is largely under the supervision of 
a Russian who is a graduate of the college. Who can tell what possibilities 
there may be in this line for the evangelization of that country, now so hard 
to reach ? 

The home mission work in Koordistan, which is carried on by the evan- 
gelical churches of Turkey, makes use of the college for the education of its 
missionaries. Boys and girls are brought from the wilds of Koordistan, edu- 
cated, and returned, to work for their own people. All of the preachers and 
teachers in that country, with one exception, were educated in the college. 
Thus the college is the missionary center of power and influence, reaching out 
into the regions of darkness beyond. 

Religious Spirit. — The college is not only Christian, but evangelical and 
evangelistic. The study of the Word of God enters into every department of 
the school. Praying bands, mission circles, and various organizations for the 
promotion of a vital Christianity among the pupils are active and potent. All 
of the boarding pupils, without regard to race or religion, are expected to be 
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present at all the daily and Sabbath religious services of the college; none are 
excused except for reasons that would be sufficient in any country. Permis- 
sion has not yet been granted by the Turkish government to rebuild the 
buildings destroyed in 1895. This long sought. permission has been prom- 
ised, and preparations are made to begin at once upon its receipt, provided 
funds for that purpose can be procured. 

The permanent funds of the college, held in this country by the Board of 
Trustees, yield an annual income of about $4,000. This sum is inadequate 
for the immediate needs of the institution. The permanent funds should be 
increased at once by the addition of not less than $25,000, in order to enable 
the school to do the work that the conditions of the country are compelling it 
to do. 





THE JUNIOR WORK OF THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF 
MISSIONS. 


BY MISS KATE G. LAMSON, SECRETARY FOR JUNIOR WORK, W. B. M. 


Many powerful forces are so silent in their operations that even near 
observers may not know of their existence. We cannot wonder if, among 
the older friends, bearing the burden and heat of the day, we find sometimes 
a feeling that they only are left to love and sustain the cause of foreign mis- 
sions in our churches, and that the outlook for future years is dark indeed. 
They are, perhaps, unconscious of the fact that a large army of young recruits 
is in training, and is indeed already bearing no mean part in this mighty 
struggle. We therefore welcome an opportunity to sketch briefly the junior 
work of our Woman’s Board, reminding the reader that, while we here confine 
ourselves to that of which we have personal experience, a similar work is 
carried on by the Woman’s Boards of the Interior and the Pacific. 

Believing that none are too young to receive impressions, which shall 
deepen and develop as time goes on, our junior work first gathers the babies 
into Cradle Rolls. These little societies admit of only a small amount of 
organization, but are very fascinating in their own peculiar way, and a sur- 
prising factor in drawing together and identifying with the church elements 
otherwise very difficult to reach. The busy mother whose home cares prevent 
her taking any active part in church work, the retiring mother who does not 
know how to make the acquaintance of others, the one who, through stress of 
circumstances, has become alienated and recognizes no special church ties, 
all are approached by the leader of the Cradle Roll, who holds a list compris- 
ing every baby in the parish, and all are pleased to have the little ones noticed. 
One Branch of the Woman’s Board alone reports a membership of fully fifteen 
hundred in its various Cradle Rolls, and a constant growth in numbers and 
interest. 

At the age of five, or a little older, the next stage is reached, and the 
children graduate into the Mission Circles. Here, under the leadership of 
some older person, they officer their society and hold weekly, fortnightly, or 
monthly meetings, as the case may be, beginning to learn in simple form 
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of the needs of little brothers and sisters in distant lands, the reasons why 
these less favored ones should look to Christian children for help, and the 
ways by which that help may be given. Some think the children grasp very 
little of the great truths they are learning, but results are constantly showing 
how broad and deep strike the roots of this tree of knowledge in their hearts. 
On the 12th of October there sailed a party of missionaries on their way to 
distant fields, at least two of whom trace their interest in mission work to the 
Mission Circles of which as children they were members. Another, now many 
years at her post, tells how her interest was awakened while one of a Sunday 
school class of girls whose teacher, an enthusiast on the subject, organized her 
scholars into a Mission Circle, and did such effective work with them that, in 
the course of years, nine of the ten girls went to the foreign field. 

From the Mission Circle the next step taken is into the Junior Auxiliary. 
Right here is apt to come the dividing line where boys and girls part company 
in the study of missions. The lads who are approaching manhood pass out 
from the care of the Woman’s Board, and have, alas, nothing waiting to re- 
ceive them which will continue the training begun in early years. The girls, 
however, are gathered into their Junior Auxiliaries, where all the privileges 
and responsibilities which belong to the older women in their societies are 
theirs also. Zeal and enthusiasm are found in their midst, magnificent work 
is done by them, and their young lives are incalculably broadened and en- 
riched by the spiritualizing influence of these societies. About five hundred 
Junior Auxiliaries and Mission Circles are in existence, auxiliary to the 
Woman’s Board, besides one hundred and sixty-nine Cradle Rolls, and from 
these sources the Board has received, during the past year, as follows: 
from Junior Auxiliaries, $8,232.16 ; from Mission Circles, $4,052.03 ; and from 
Cradle Rolls, $908.38. It should be clearly understood that these statistics 
do not include the similar work of the Woman’s Board of the Interior and of 
the Pacific. 

Although in these auxiliary societies the Junior work finds fullest scope, 
wherever the children, the girls, and the young women are found, there it is 
the aim to go with seeds of knowledge and with invitations to codperation, 
and so, from Christian Endeavor Societies, Bands of King’s Daughters, 
Church Guilds, and Sunday schools, flow in the little rills which, in the past 
year, have swelled the goodly stream of contributions to the amount of 
$19,372.55, from all Junior sources. 

In order to carry on this work and equip the young people with necessary 
material, printed matter is being constantly issued. Leaflets bearing upon 
methods of conducting the work, sets of model programs for missionary meet- 
ings, accounts of the work upon the foreign field, and latterly, little pamphlets 
containing courses of twelve lessons, one on China, one on India, and one on 
Turkey, have been brought out. Mite boxes in odd and attractive shapes are 
provided for the children’s use. Zhe Mission Dayspring is published by the 
American Board and the Woman’s Board. It is the only children’s foreign 
missionary periodical of the denomination, and justly claims a place wherever 
the children are found. Many meetings, small and great, are held in the 
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course of the year in the interest of this work among the young. An inspir- 
ing sight is that of the May Rally, held each year at Berkeley Temple, Boston, 
where from one thousand to twelve hundred children gather to learn about 
the work. No doubt much remains to be done, and many a church is found 
where yet the soil is unbroken. The Woman’s Board bespeaks the interest 
and coéperation of every pastor and every friend of the cause in behalf of its 
Junior work. Being convinced that a Christian who does not participate in 
the Christlike work of saving a lost world enters into only half his birthright, 
we boldly claim a right to look to every fresh young life in our midst for some 
share in this labor of love. Is it too much to ask that all who read this 
article will set themselves to inquire if such work as is here outlined is already 
being carried on in their churches, and if they find it there, will lend it all 
possible aid, or, if none such exists, will call upon the Woman’s Board to set 
it in operation? There is, in truth, “much land yet to be possessed,” but a 
little more united and determined effort, a little more faith, a little more 
watching unto prayer, and upon that, too, we may see waving the standard 








of loving service, which shall proclaim it all to be Immanuel’s Land. 





LETTERS FROM THE MISSIONS. 


West Central African Mission. 


CONTINUED GROWTH. 

Goop health reports come from this 
mission. Mr. Read reports that at 
Sakanjimba the attendance at Sunday 
services Sunday school is as 
cheering as ever, and “we are con- 
fident that the Lord is with us by his 
Spirit.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Stover report a most 
cheering visit they have paid at an out- 
post, Epanda, where two native Chris- 
tians, Abraham and Joseph, entirely of 
their own motion, are maintaining daily 
Christian worship with the people. Mr. 
Stover writes : — 


and 


“ We were greatly pleased with what 
we saw at Epanda of the conduct of 
Abraham and Joseph. They seemed to 
share in the spiritual quickening that 
visited us, even though they were so far 
away and not present at any of the serv- 
ices. Since the annual meeting five or 
six new voices have been heard in prayer, 
and interest in the truth seems to be well 


sustained. The congregations are about 


double the size they were last year at 
this time.” 

Miss Stimpson writes from Kamun- 
dongo : — 

“The work here seems very encour- 
aging. The young people seem to be 
awake to their privilege and duty. At 
our last communion some backsliders 
came back and others united with the 
church. 

«« The school work is encouraging and 
I am looking forward with pleasure to 
the coming school year. After eight 
months in school I am now having a 
vacation preparatory to a good beginning 
in October. The little ones are very 
interesting and we love them very much. 
They are longing for school to begin. 
How I wish we might have another 
teacher here next year! Work enough? 
Yes, work enough for several, toil as 
hard as they may. I have the little ones 
in Sunday school and, in spite of the 
dirty faces and hands, they are really 
attractive little creatures. Surely our 
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people at home would say they were 
worth working for and working with, 
if they could see their bright faces 
and hear them sing. They are so 
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easily impressed now that if one can 
but get the heathen from the 
villages near by, one can lay a good 
foundation.” 


Taw 
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REVIVAL AT IFAFA. 


Mr. RANSOM, under date of August 
31, sends a joyful report ot the work of 
grace at that station. He has been 
greatly aided by Elder Weaver, of Tabor, 
Iowa, a man of faith and prayer and 
Christian discernment. Though he does 
not know the Zulu language and has 
preached through an interpreter, his ser- 
mons have been greatly blessed of God, 
and many have been led to repentance 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Special services had been held for over 
two weeks on each afternoon, except 
Saturday, from three to five o'clock. 
The sermons were directed at first 
against the sins which characterized the 
people. Mr. Ransom writes: — 

“Here in the church were men who 
for years were bitter enemies and leaders 
of factions. They have confessed their 
sins — one with tears and agonizing cries 
and confession of being a servant of the 
devil. They have forgiven each other 
publicly and it has been wonderful in 
the eyes of all. Almost every one, even 
of the church members, pleaded guilty 
to hatred or back biting, and one after 
another has cried to God for forgiveness, 
and they have found it. Old feuds have 
been settled and a spirit of love been 
breathed over the community. 

‘“‘ There have been confessions of mur- 
der, adultery, theft, lying, disobedience 
to parents, of lust in many forms, and 
those confessing have been willing to for- 
sake their sins and have had assurance 
of forgiveness. Any one who knows the 
awful bonds of polygamy, knows how 
marvellous it is to see a man with such 
chains struck free. A man rose today 
who was a polygamist, a liar, a thief, a 
fighter— put in prison since we were 


here, a seller of ‘love-charms.’ He con- 
fessed his sins and gave them up. Two 
other black old polygamists, bound these 
many years with fetters like iron, kneeled 
today and cried to God, then rose and 
confessed their sins and their faith in 
Jesus. It is certainly more wonderful to 
see such men converted than to see 
Lazarus come forth from the grave. 
Many heathen women have been brought 


to the Saviour. There they kneel 
around the platform in their grease 
and skins, side by side with their 


sisters in clothes, who, under the 
searching preaching, have found them- 
selves poor and naked and in need of 
Christ’s righteousness.” 

Mr. Ransom says of Mr. Weaver that 
in his denunciation of sin he speaks as a 
prophet of the Most High, and yet, 
“with the gentleness and love of one 
who has experienced in his heart and 
life the love of Christ.” Several in- 
stances are given of personal interviews 
with individuals, some of them of vilest 
character, who were led to the Saviour. 
Of the people in general, Mr. Ransom 
says : — 

“* They do not seem to be able to pray 
silently. At their homes they often go 
into the bush and pray aloud. So in 
these meetings, when they pray, they 
pray aloud —forty or fifty, perhaps, at 
the same time. They do not pray so 
violently as three years ago or break out 
into disorder. They are intent in seeking 
God, each one by himself. It is fearful 
confusion and discord to one accustomed 
to quiet, but one can forget it and forgive 
it when he sees their peculiar nature and 
remembers how men awakened from 
sleep to find their ship sinking in the 
deep waters would cry out for help, 
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And it was blessed this morning to hear 
the testimonies.” 

Mr. Ransom speaks of the peril there 
is that these men should come to rest in 
some external ceremonies, such as bap- 
tism or the entering of the church, and 
be left to place their confidence in 
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these outward acts, as they have here- 
tofore in their various superstitions. 
Against this peril there has to be con- 
stant guard. But it is certainly true 
that the converts are forsaking their sins 
and seem thoroughly in earnest in seek- 
ing the ways of the Lord. 
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TWENTY YEARS IN ERZROOM. 


Mr. AND Mrs. W. N. CHAMBERS 
have been transferred from the Eastern 
to the Central Turkey Mission, to reside 
at Adana, this change having been neces- 
sary since the high altitude of Erzroom, 
over 5,000 feet, has proved incompatible 
with Mrs. Chambers’ health. It wasa 
sore trial to them to leave this region 
where they had toiled for twenty years. 
Early one morning in April last, the 
mission house at Erzroom was filled 
with friends who came to bid farewell 
to their loved missionaries, and the 
pupils of the girls’ school and the or- 
phans waved their salutations as the 
company rode by, many friends accom- 
panying them to a village about nine 
miles from Erzroom. In reviewing the 
twenty years of life at that station, Mr. 
Chambers says : — 

“ That the evangelical work is having 
a most beneficent influence — in spite of 
all drawbacks —there is no room for 
doubt. Though Erzroom station field 
cannot boast of large evangelical com- 
munities and self-supporting churches, it 
can congratulate itself that the power of 
the gospel is surely, though slowly, mak- 
ing itself felt. Christ’s parable of the 
leaven ever recurs to mind in such a 
place and work. 

“The Armenian Gregorian Church is, 
historically, most interesting. It has 
served a great purpose in the past, as it 
undoubtedly will in the future. That 
it is liberal in its thought and tendencies 
is plainly seen where the Roman Catho- 
lic element in the nation is compared 
with the people of the old church. Edu- 


‘church was 


cation has grown apace; the Bible is a 
more familiar book; the gospel is better 
understood ; there is a strong feeling on 
the part of many of the people and clergy 
that religious rites and customs that are 
no longer binding on the conscience 
should be modified, and other reforms 
made so as to bring the church into 
better conformity with the gospel. 

“I call to mind the conversation I 
had, something over a year ago, with a 
noted priest who, in the early years of 
missionary work, was bitterly hostile to 
it. He said that in those early days he 
would yield place to no one in his ir- 
reconcilable hostility. He was still a 
Gregorian in every aspect of his thought 
and affection. He could not accept 
Protestantism in the particular form 
set forth by missionaries. He added, 
however, that the church -has need of 
much reform; it must get back to pure 

In his estimation, the 
like a traveler who had 
fallen into the hands of robbers, and 
had lost well nigh all his valued posses- 
sions, and he himself left to suffer and 
endure misfortune. A stranger passing 
by gives him one garment, another gives 
him another garment, and another an- 
other, so that he becomes clothed, but 
with little that is suitable to him. He, 
perforce, wears those garments till he 
comes to a period and arrives at a state 
of mind in which he feels the need of a 
change, and garments that are fitting and 
harmonious. The Armenian Gregorian 
Church is that unfortunate traveler. 
Though early a Christian nation, it has 
been, for the most part, a subject race. 


Gregorianism. 
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It has therefore had to accept and adopt 
many things, and submit to customs and 
ideas at the hands of Greek and Roman, 
and the present rulers of the country, 
that are foreign to the thought of Greg- 
ory the illuminator —the great apostle 
of the nation—and so foreign to true 
Gregorianism. He insisted that the 
time was ripening and a state of mind 
was being induced — in which work the 
American missionaries had large part, 
which fact was gratefully acknowledged, 
—portending a change which would be 
distinctly evangelical. 

‘ Another priest, complaining of the 
‘opposition’ to him on the part of some 
because of his Evangelical leaning, and 
his effort to preach the gospel as best 
he could, confessed to a feeling of shame 
when he saw me enter his church and 
found him engaged in the procession, 
a ceremony in commemoration of the 
burial of Jesus on Good Friday. He 
admitted the danger to his conscience 
in engaging in a ceremony as a religious 
act of worship in which he did not be- 
lieve. But he excused himself on the 
ground that he believed a change was 
coming when such unessentials would 
be removed, and he loved his church 
too well to leave it. He felt it better 
to continue, in expectation of such a 
change. 


WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED. 


‘WHEN we reached Erzroom, twenty 
years ago, it was suffering from famine, 
the result of the war, which had just 
closed and which had devastated it. My 
initiation into missionary service was in 
famine relief work. Since then famine 
and massacre have done their dire work. 
Both from a governmental and material 
point of view, the country is much worse 
off than it was twenty years ago. But 
a great marvel is that the Armenian 
people are even more anxious than ever 
for education and progress. Common 
school education is receiving unusual 
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attention, and is being enthusiastically 
developed. 

“ The indirect influence of missionary 
work in breaking down prejudice, arous- 
ing these desires, and setting these cur- 
rents in motion has undoubtedly been 
very great — an influence that cannot be 
set down in tabular views. At the same 
time, our work as it may be tabulated 
affords us good ground for encourage- 
ment. There is, indeed, but one self- 
supporting church in the field at the 
present time —that of Karakala, in the 
Russian part of the district. However, 
there is every reason to hope that the 
Erzroom Church will assume self-support 
during the coming year. A pastor was 
ordained over this church in the early 
spring. Erzroom station stands second 
in the mission in this matter of self-sup- 
port. The following are the Erzroom 
tabular view footings for each of the 


years 1878, 1888, and 1898. 
1878. 1888. 1898. 
Outstations, 2 22 24 
Helpers, 12 35 24 
ae od ts (adherents), S 2,200 1,500 
Church members, 250 392 
Average Sabbath congregations, 500 1,000 1,400 


Schools, 20 19 

Pupils (boys and girls), 244 618 800 

Contributions (all purposes), $239 $1,050 $1,000 

‘“* Retrenchment is responsible for the 
decrease in number of helpers, while the 
massacres are for the most part responsi- 
ble for the decrease in number of adher- 
ents. Both 
responsible for the non-increase in con- 
tributions. Considering the conditions 
holding almost all through this decade, 
this showing need cause no discour- 
agement —rather encouragement. And 
when we note that there has been a good 
increase in church membership, Sabbath 
congregations, and in pupils in schools, 
the showing is most gratifying. The 
territory of the Erzroom station field is 
large — about as large as the territory of 
the entire Central Turkey Mission. Its 
position is strategic, especially in con- 
nection with the brethren across the 
border in Russia, where half the Erz- 
room outstations are found.” 


famine and massacre are 
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WELCOME RAINS.— THE PLAGUE. 

On another page will be found a rec- 
ord of the sore loss the Marathi Mission 
has sustained in the death of Rev. 
Charles Harding, of Sholapur. In a 
letter written previous to this sad event, 
dated September 15, Dr. Hume, of 
Ahmednagar, writes : — 

“ At last rain has come, and it seems 
as if famine would be The 
second crops can now be sown, and 
there is reasonable prospect that they 
will mature as usual. Even some of the 
first crops may be partially saved. So I 
do not now see need of any appeal for 
famine relief. People are in great dis- 
tress, and some money could be most 
wisely and needfully spent now. But it 
will take a long time to hear from an 
appeal. So I take the cautious course 
of withdrawing any appeal. [See an 
Editorial Paragraph on page 519.] 

“ The plague is very serious in this 


averted. 


city. There are from twenty-five to forty 
cases a day, which is about as serious a 
state of things as has occurred anywhere. 
Dr. Ballantine is here, in response to a 
request from the collector, doing very 
important work. Mr. Smith is in charge 
of plague arrangements outside of the 
city wall. I am helping mostly in get- 
ting the people inoculated. Only one 
Christian has died from the plague, an 
elderly man who declined to be inoculated. 

“Twenty-two persons were admitted 
to the First Church here, on September 
3, on profession of faith. Of these, nine 
were from the girls’ school, eleven from 
the normal school, one from the high 
school, and one from outside. On Sep- 
tember 10 a fair number of adults were 
received from Hinduism in a village 
three miles west. 


A goodly number of 
persons in my district are asking to be 
received into the church. 

“On account of the plague, we are 
closing the Theological Seminary today, 


Marathi 
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a month earlier than the term would 
ordinarily end. Dr. Julia Bissell has 
really begun to improve, but is very 
weak.” 

FAITHFUL PASTORS, 

MRs. SIBLEY writes from Wai: — 

“Our good pastor, Hariba, is very 
faithful in’ ministering to the little flock 
‘over which he has been made overseer,’ 
and to the many who are still without 
the fold. His sermons increase in spirit- 
uality and helpfulness. Two of our 
young men are away for five months, 
studying in the Theological Seminary 
at Ahmednagar. The teachers in the 
station school and in the ‘ child school,’ 
and in the girls’ schools, are doing ear- 
nest, thorough work, and the attendance 
in all schools is fair for this time of the 
year. In Bhuing, our outstation six 
miles from here, the preacher, Keroba, 
and his wife, Anubai, Bible woman, are 
letting their light shine to all about them. 
They go among the people in the town 
and near villages, ministering to sin-sick 
souls and to suffering bodies. Keroba 
has learned to do much that is helpful 
with simple remedies with which I keep 
him supplied. 

“ The field xeeds so sorely more sowers 
that the reaping may come soon. Oh, 
may the reductions soon be a thing of 
the past and these many places occupied 
for the Master! We cannot reduce our 
work and we must increase it. The 
fields so white unto the harvest through- 
out this beautiful Satara District need 
the laborers very much. I think our 
hearts would break if we could not put 
our hands in that of the Master and walk 
with him while we do the /¢#/e permitted 
us, with bleeding hearts that the much we 
might do is prevented for the want of 
money. In so many of the villages near 
us, schools could do so much good if we 
had the money for them. Each school 
would cost about $50 a year.” 
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Madura 
A BRAVE CONFESSOR. 


Mr. HERRICK, of Battalagundu, in 
writing of some of the men who have 
gone from his station to the theological 
school, speaks of one of them as a young 
man in whom he has a special interest 
because of his origin and his steadfast- 
ness in holding to his faith, He says :— 

«“ All of his family are Roman Catho- 
lics, but out of their desire to procure an 
education for him they allowed him to 
attend our boarding school, and later sent 
him to Pasumalai. 
mony to the value of our educational 


It is a good testi- 


methods that he has been a steadfast 
Protestant ever since. He was employed 
some years as a teacher and while so 
employed was living with his parents. 
Of course they were eager to win him 
back to their church, but he resisted all 
their persuasions till their efforts culmi- 
nated in an attempt to make him marry 
a Roman Catholic girl of their choice. 
This was the crucial test, and it is much 
to his credit that he preferred to ‘obey 
God rather than man,’ even though that 
man was his own father, and that, too, in 
a country where social usage demands 
that the father be the supreme authority 
in the family, even after the sons have 
attained manhood. 

‘«¢ Undaunted even by a severe beating 
inflicted on him by his angry relatives, 
the young man left his father’s house and 
soon after married a Protestant Chris- 
tian girl who had been educated in our 
boarding school and in Madura, and was 
in every way a suitable companion for 
him. Even after his marriage his family 
continued their efforts to draw him away 
from us. He back 
father’s house (without his wife) during 
a long illness, but even in his weakness 
he did not waver. At last they decided 
to deprive him of his inheritance. This 
would be a considerable amount of land, 
according to the standards of his coun- 


was taken to his 


try. His father signed a deed of gift of 
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all his property to his other sons. 
the final step was taken. 
relatives, he came and told me of this 
I told him that he hada 
‘better inheritance’ laid up for him. I 


So 
Leaving his 


new loss. 


think he is the right material for a 
witness to the truth in a wider sphere 
than can be found in teaching a village 
school.” 

IN STRAITS, 

Dr. TRACY, of Periakulam, sends an 
account of a meeting with the native 
agents, in which the financial needs of 
This report 
will furnish some idea of the straits in 
which our missionaries are placed by 
reason of reduced appropriations. Dr. 
Tracy says: — 

“ Yesterday closed my conference with 
helpers. 


the station were discussed. 


Among various topics, each 
of which received its due share of atten- 
tion, is one important matter that comes 
up annually about this time, viz., the mat- 
ter of the repairs that have to be made in 
the houses, and schools, and churches of 
the station. The method is as follows: 
Committees are appointed in each pas- 
torate circle to inspect all reported cases 
of needed repairs and to countersign all 
estimates presented for such repairs. 
These estimates are all sent to me and 
by me tabulated, according to pastor- 
ates, under three parallel columns, viz., 
Whole amount of estimate, Amount to be 
raised by the people, and Amount looked 
The whole amount 
appropriated by the mission for such 


for from the mission. 


work in Periakulam, for 1899, is Rs. 159 
($53). The total 
needed work was Rs. 834. 
134 was the 
raised by the people, leaving the balance 


of the estimates for 
Of this, Rs. 
amount which could be 
of Rs. 700 to be met in some way out of 
the mission appropriation of Rs. 159. 

“IT know the field, of course, and the 
people, and discussed the estimates with 


the men. The only reduction that could 


be made was to cut off one house that 
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was needed for a teacher, who is also 
doing catechist’s work, because it zs 
possible for that man to vent a house, 
though it is under very unfavorable con- 
ditions. That cut out Rs. 80. The 
balance, Rs. 620, I paid. I only get my 
Rs. 159 from the mission in installments 
of Rs. 13 and a fraction per month, 
through twelve months, the last of which 
I shall not get till December 15, but if 
the work is to be done, it must be done 
at the time when such work can be done. 
This is one of the financial problems that 
there is little use arguing about; the only 
thing to be done is to face them some- 
how. 

“ If the Conference of Secretaries that 
meet in New York and issue their pro- 
ceedings for the interested reading of 
missionaries would throw any light on 
my problem, I should be grateful. I 
read the papers and the discussions in 
the proceedings of the last conference, 
and particularly that part in regard to 
the evils of ‘ special donations,’ and all I 
had to say was, ‘Oh Lord, how long!’ 
I suppose the argument is that, if all the 
‘special donations’ went into the treas- 
ury, the treasury would be able to distrib- 
ute to each station what it needed. An 
excellent argument that, to those that 
believe it at all. I get precious few 
‘special donations,’ but I am grateful 
for what I do get. Nor do I believe the 
work would be any better provided for 
if all these donations went through the 
treasury of the Board.” 

NEW ADHERENTS. 

Mr. HAZEN, of Arrupukottai, reports 
the application of many new villages 
desiring to come under Christian in- 
struction. The outlook would certainly 
be much more hopeful were there com- 
petent teachers, with funds to employ 
them. Mr. Hazen says: — 

“In May an old congregation of back- 
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sliders away down by the sea came back 
to us. They seem that we 
have given them a student just out of 
the Seminary, have bought land, and 
are building a house for him to live in 
and to hold service and school in the same 
building. In the month of June, when 
on the itineracy, ten families, including 
forty-five souls, came over to us, and we 
are searching hither and thither for a 
man to feed and guide them. 


so firm 


“Day before yesterday I went in an- 
other direction to take in some twelve 
families that were said to be ready to 
become Christians. What was my sur- 
prise, on going there, to find twenty-six 
families, including one hundred and 
seven souls, all fully determined to be- 
come Christians, and they then and there 
signed a covenant to be the Lord’s, 
wholly and forever. The men filled the 
little mud church so that there was no 
room for the women and children. We 
shall have to ‘pull down and build 
greater.’ These last are the result of 
the faction riots. They are Shanars 
who have been so persecuted by the 
Maravars. The Lord’s hand has been 
in that movement, which was sad enough 
and terrible enough at the time, but is 
being overruled by him for tne progress 
of his kingdom. I am to go tomorrow 
in another direction to receive seventeen 
Shanar families, who are said to be ready 
to come to us. In fact, the Shanars are 
talking of coming to us ina body. That 
would mean fifty thousand souls. We 
don’t want this. We would much rather 
they would come singly or a dozen at a 
time, having weighed the matter care- 
fully first. 
ing, and we have our hands full in pro- 
viding for them. Oh for wise, godly 
men! They are so scarce. Join with 
us in thanking God for his marvellous 
goodness and wondrous works.” 


At any rate, many are com- 
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Japan Mission. 


GOOD NEWS FROM SAPPORO. 

UNDER date of October 7, Mr. Row- 
land sends the following cheering tidings 
from Sapporo, in the Hokkaido : — 

“ There is so much of progress and 
hope in our field of late that we wish to 
share the good cheer with you. 

“If we look at the Awmiéai work in 
Hokkaido as a whole, there is much to 
encourage. There have already been more 
baptisms (40) in 1899 than there were in 
1897 (11) and 1898 (27) together. A new 
meeting house has been built (in Sap- 
poro) and dedicated free from debt. 
Two churches have been organized, 
Iwamizawa, April 3, and Urakawa, Sep- 
tember 19. Two pastors installed, Rev. 
M. Uchida in Iwamizawa, on the day of 
organization, and Rev. M. Nakayama in 
Moto-Urakawa, September 17. A prom- 
inent evangelist, Mr. T. Kuno, has been 
secured for Otava. This, it is hoped, 
marks the beginning of more aggressive 
work in this busy city. There seems to 
be a spirit of earnestness and hopeful- 
ness, moreover, on the part of both 
ministers and laymen in all our churches. 

“If we look at the different churches 


and chapels, one by one, every one, with- 
out a single exception, can report grati- 
fying progress for the last few months, 
and a good hope for the months to come. 
In Kamikawa, almost every communion 
season is marked by a goodly number of 
baptisms, and some left over for the next 
time. This has been the case for some 
eighteen months. In Iwamizawa the 
work of Mr. Uchida’s wide parish has 
been centralized by uniting the believers 
of half a dozen separate places into one 
central church. Here the pastor has 
adopted the suggestion of the mission 
to urge ‘personal,’ in distinction from 
‘family,’ support of the church. The 
plan has met with favor in all but one 
family, has been adopted, and is now in 
Mr. Uchida likes the method, 
as it increases both and 
Evangelist Mamyama and his 


operation. 
contributions 
interest. 
people of Urakawa have faith to set for 
for definite 
periods in leading new people to faith. 
And God is honoring their definite faith 
Eleven baptisms, Septem- 


themselves definite tasks 


and prayers. 
ber 19, at organization. 


*‘ Space fails to tell of other places.” 


NOTES FROM THE WIDE FIELD. 


CHINA, 


ADVANCE IN HuNAN.— Interesting letters have appeared in British magazines 
referring to the province of Hunan, which has been, up to recent date, most bitterly 


hostile to foreigners, and especially to missionaries. 


The English Wesleyans have 


moved forward recently in a vigorous way, and several cities have been visited by 
Dr. Morley, revealing the fact that there is an open door for missionary effort. 
Eleven days were spent in the province, and preaching services were held in many 


cities, towns, and villages. 


Dr. Griffith John, have also taken a long tour through the province. 


Members of the London Missionary Society, including 


Mr. Greig, in 


reporting their journey, says that the people were of a superior character, with few 
beggars, and there was everywhere an air of prosperity. The officials were unremitting 
in their attention, and Mr. Greig says that their exertions “must have cost them a 
good sum,.which they may save on a future occasion if they are minded to let us 


get along quietly.” 


talked, and preached, and put themselves on exhibition as much as possible. 
prevailing feeling among the people was friendly, and a point specially mentioned is 


But the people were very pleasant, and the missionary party 


The 
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the fearlessness of the Christian converts. Some of them show a remarkable 
knowledge of Christian truth, and they were ready everywhere to show their colors. 
Dr. John has requested the London Society to send ten men into this field, and it is 
felt that the opening is of the most promising character. He writes of himself: «I 
am nearly seventy years of age and am not feeling quite so young as I did when you 
saw me. If I could, I would gladly indulge the natural craving for rest, but I dare 
not with this call from Hunan ringing in my ears. I have done what I could, and 
God has blessed my efforts beyond all expectation.” 
AFRICA. 

A LETTER FROM KHAMA. — Khama, the King of the Bawangmato, is said by 
a French missionary to be “ the only South African king who merits the name of a 
disciple of Christ.” In his present distress from the revolt of his only son and heir, 
he has written a letter which will touch the hearts of his fellow disciples in every 
land. The letter is addressed to a French missionary lady, and is as follows: 

PALAPYE, May 15, 1899. 
MADEMOISELLE L. KECK : — 

I write to you as our mother; receive this letter, which will express to you 
the deep sorrow of my heart, caused by the conduct of my son. He wishes to 
deprive me of my royalty and of all that pertains to it; this wicked Sekhomi! I 
inform you that he is now gone from the town of Palapye and is to settle elsewhere, 
with all my people who take his part. 

Unhappily, there are many Europeans who urge him to revolt. My son lets 
himself be led by those who say to him: “ Dispute the power of your father; take 
it from him by force,” and he is trying to do it. 

It is especially his uncle Whamanyane, whose daughter he has married, who 
excites him against me; he has always been my enemy. Both together work for the 
dispersion of my family and my people, introducing heathen customs and bad 
liquors, which I have combatted so many years. Tell me, my mother, is it right 
that a son should so conduct himself towards his father, and all because he wants 
to be the head chief or king of the Bawangmato? I write this letter to you, Made- 
moiselle, whom I know well, and I wish that you would speak to European friends 
who are Christians like myself. Even my church is divided at this moment; some 
follow Sekhomi and others remain attached to me. I am so sad, so overwhelmed, 
and I beg the children of God to remember me in their prayers. Pray that my faith 
may not fail! That God Almighty may help me not to forget him, but to be stead- 
fast to the end. 

What I write you I write also to Christian friends, and I ask you to put this 
letter in all Christian journals, commending me to their prayers. 

Receive my Christian salutations, in the name of Jesus, whom we together serve. 

I remain, NGAME (KHAMA) SEKGOMA, King of the Bawangmato. 

THE TRANSVAAL AND JOHANNESBURG. — The outbreak of war gives special 
interest to whatever we can learn concerning the state of affairs in Johannes- 
burg, where our missionary, Rev. Mr. Goodenough, was laboring. The Wesleyans 
of Great Britain have an extensive work throughout the Transvaal, and in their 
magazine, Work and Workers, for October, there is an interesting article by Rev. 
Mr. Morris concerning Johannesburg. He speaks of the unbroken gold-reef extend- 
ing for more than forty miles, loaded with gold, the reef running between two and 
three thousand feet below the surface. What interests us most is his account of the 
people, of whom he says : — 

“ Among social conditions the extraordinary mixture of population falls to be 
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mentioned first. That the English type is dominant is still true, and in commercial 
life the English tongue is in complete possession. But it is doubtful whether even 
the mushroom cities of the Western States of America can show a stranger mixture, 
when once the English section has been passed by. The Jew is everywhere, the 
cultivated European and American type less numerously; the lower type, showing 
the results of centuries of Russian or Polish tyranny and hatred, is here in great 
force, and has almost a monopoly of the low-class tailoring and cobbling trades, the 
peddling of cheap jewelry and small wares, and last, but in bad eminence, the 
greatest of all — the illicit liquor trade. Jews of the degraded type have somehow 
got the title of Peruvians, and are generally spoken of by that name. 

«“ Next in number, probably, to the Jews must be reckoned the Dutch African- 
ders. Among these are a large number of highly respectable people belonging to 
the official and commercial classes. The greater part are, however, of the degener- 
ate type, and inhabit the slum regions of the town. They have gravitated to this 
and other large centers of population from all parts of the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State, and, in many instances, from Cape Colony also. They represent the 
“ poor-white ” problem, and though at present they are frequently in receipt of gov- 
ernment doles, and constitute the bulk of the enfranchised citizens of the Rand, 
their condition and mode of life are a grave danger to the state. 

« All European nationalities are represented here, some in considerable force. 
Germans, Hollanders, and French probably rank next after the Africander Dutch. 
And now we meet with the nations from the Far East. Here are swarthy Indians, 
for the most part from the South, speaking Tamil. These have stores for native 
trade in blankets, cheap iron and earthenware, food stuffs, and clothing. The 
Coolies (as these Indians and Arabs are called) do most of the hawking of vegetables 
from door to door, and of the cheaper laundry work. Next among the pure races 
comes the tawny Chinaman, who, unlike his Indian brother, has completely aban- 
doned his pigtail and quaint attire. 

“ The list of less numerously represented races would be tedious, and I forbear. 
Parsees may be met daily, also Syrians from Palestine, hawking baskets of knick- 
knacks. 

«“T must pass on to notice the great intermediate mass, belonging neither to 
the more highly civilized peoples just mentioned, nor to the South African native 
races, and yet, in infinitely complex degrees and kinds of mixture belonging to both 
and to all. Here is a plane of human life of intensest interest to all who peer into 
the future. Forin this part of the population of the Transvaal, as in all lands where 
several races are intermixing, we may see the beginnings of a process which, in ages 
to come, will go far to change the face of human society. In this mixture of races, 
when we consider it in connection with the steady advance of a few dominant lan- 
guages, there is a dim prophecy of a time when existing national distinctions will be 
obliterated. 

« Lastly, we reach the class which is numerically the greatest of all— the pure 
native of South Africa. These people, as seen in and about Johannesburg and the 
mines, may be roughly divided into two classes — the mine “ boys”’ and the natives 
employed in connection with the stores and private houses. Every considerable tribe 
in South Africa, from the Zambesi to the Cape, is represented. In the mines it may 
be said generally that there are no Zulus, save on the surface-works. The Zulus 
object to going underground. Most of the mine-boys are Basutos, members of 
Transvaal tribes allied in speech to the Basutos, Kaffirs from Colonial tribes, and, in 
enormous numbers, Shangaans and others from Portuguese East Africa. Along 
the whole of the Witwatersrand gold fields there must be nearly 200,090 natives.” 
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The Dragon, Image, and Demon, or the Three 
Religions of China ; Confucianism, Buddhism and 
Taoism, giving an account of the mythology, idola- 

By Rev. 

Hampden C. Du Bose, fourteen years a missionary 

Richmond, Va. The Presbyterian 

Price, $1.00. 


try, and demonolatry of the Chinese. 


in Soochow 


Committee of Publication. 
This is a new edition of a volume by 
Dr. Du Bose which has already been 
widely circulated, and is worthy of com- 
mendation as a clear account of the re- 
ligious opinions and life of the Chinese. 





British Foretg By Rev. R. 
Wardlaw Thompson, Foreign Secretary to the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, and Rev. Arthur N. John- 
son, M.A., Home Secretary to the London Mission- 

London, Blackie & Son. 1899. 


gn Missions 1837-1897 


ary Society 

The value of this small volume of 233 
pages must not be judged of by its size. 
It presents in a very condensed form an 
account of the growth and progress of 
British foreign missions during the reign 
of Queen Victoria. It was fitting that, 
while the story of wonderful develop- 
ments during the Victorian era in all 
departments of British life was being 
told, record should be made of 
what the churches of Christ had done, 
within the sixty years, to establish the 


some 


kingdom of their Master throughout the 
earth. This volume, prepared by the 
secretaries of the London Missionary 
Society, presents the story in an admir- 
able way. After a chapter on the begin- 
nings of the missionary enterprise, prior 
to 1837, when the Queen came to the 
throne, there follow chapters showing 
the growth in India and the Far East, in 
Africa, Madagascar, America, and in the 
islands of the Pacific. After this histori- 
cal sketch of the different fields of labor, 
come chapters relating to special lines of 
development, such as education, literature, 
medical work, woman’s work, and the 
organization of native churches. While 
the story is condensed, it is not meagre, 


and it is very far from being a compilation 


of dry statistics. We congratulate the 
authors on having given so much valu- 
able matter in such a readable form, and 
we heartily wish that a similar publica- 
tion covering American foreign missions 
could be given to the public. 


Pioneering in the San Juan: Personal reminiscences 
of work done in southwestern Colorado during the 
great San Juan excitement. By Rev. George M. 
Darley, D.D. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 
Chicago, and Toronto. 1899. Price, $1.50. 

This is a fresh volume and lets one 
into the experiences of a pioneer West- 
ern missionary who has both grit and 
grace to carry the message of his Divine 
Master to men, who, though living in a 
Christian land, are often far from Chris- 
tian institutions. 
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A Series of Revival Sermons. 
Funk & Wag- 
1899. 

3y Katherine 

New York, 

Chicago, and Toronto. 
Helps for Ambitious Boys. By William Drysdale. 

New York. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.50. 
True Stories of Heroic Lives. Funk & Wagnalls 

Co. New York and London. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. sends the following series 
of small but beautifully printed books, many of them 
illustrated, and most of them belonging to the What is 
Worth While Series : — 

Character Building Thought Power. 

Waldo Trine. 

Every Living Creature. 


The Best Life. 


By Ralph 


By Ralph Waldo Trine. 
By Charles F. Thwing, pp., tx.p. 
By Charles F. Dole. 

By Silas K. Hocking. 


By J. Guinness Rogers, B.a., 


Luxury and Sacrifice. 

The Culture of Manhood. 

The Christian Ideal. 
D.D. 

Blessed are the Cross Bearers. By W. Robertson 
Nicoll, M.A., LL.D 

The Young Man of Yesterday. By Judge Asa W. 
Tenney. 

The Study of English Literature. By William 
Henry Hudson. 

His Mother’s Portrait. By Mark Guy Pearse, 

To Whom Much is Given. By Lucia Ames Mead. 

How Mr. Rhodda Broke the Spell. By Mark Guy 
Pearse. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


SPECIAL TOPICS FOR PRAYER. 


For the sufferers from famine and plague in India, and especially for the Marathi 
Mission, which with depleted ranks is compelled again to meet distressing condi- 
tions of want and sorrow. 


For the people and missions in Southern Africa; that the existing war may be speedily 
brought to an end; and that God wouid overrule the present conflict for the 
furtherance of his kingdom. 

ARRIVALS ABROAD. 
August 29. At Smyrna, Rev. Alexander MacLachlan and wife. 
September 13. At Constantinople, Miss Harriet G. Powers. 


September 17. At Benguella, West Africa, Dr. A. Y. Massey, Mr. R. G. Moffatt, 
and Miss Helen J. Melville. 

October 1. At Smyrna, Miss Claribel Platt. 

September 14. At Peking, Miss Virginia C. Murdock, M.D., Miss Nellie N. Russell, 
and Miss M. E. Sheffield. 

September 15. At Tung-cho, Rev. and Mrs. E. G. Tewksbury. 


ARRIVALS IN THIS COUNTRY. 
July 1. At San Francisco, Albert P. Peck, M.D., of the North China Mission. 
October 25. At New York, Rev. W. C. Wilcox and wife, of the Zulu Mission. 
DEPARTURES. 
October 21. From Boston, Rev. S. C. Pixley and wife, with their daughters, Miss 
Mary and Miss Martha Pixley, returning to the Zulu Mission. 
October 28. From New York, Miss Belle Nugent, and Miss Esther B. Fowler, 
returning to the Marathi Mission. 
November 1. From San Francisco, Rev. Howard S. Galt and wife, to join the North 
China Mission. 
DEATHS. 
August 23. At Jen Ts’un, Shansi, Mrs. D’Etta H. Thompson. (See page 519.) 
September 29. Rev. Charles Harding, of Sholapur, India. (See page 525.) 
October 13. At Honolulu, H. I., Rev. C. M. Hyde, p.p. (See page 527.) 
October 15. At Cleveland, Ohio, Mary C., daughter of Dr. Nathan L. and Mrs. 
Laura D. Lord, formerly of the Madura Mission, 
MARRIAGE. 


October 7, 1899. At Toronto, Canada, Rev. Charles C. Creegan, D.D., District Secre- 
tary of the American Board, to Harriet Miriam Stephenson. 
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Friend, German Cong. ch 
Germantown, German Cong. ch 
Johnson, Daisy Dean 

Kearney, Ist Cong. ch 

Omaha, A Christian Endeavorer 
Rokeby, Cong. ch 

Wallace, Cong. ch 


CALIFORNIA 





ng. ch 
ch 
Compton, Cong. ch 








Eaghe Rock, C« ch 
Martinez, Cong 

Niles, Cong. ch 
Oakland, 4th C ch 
Ontario, Ist Cong. ch 
Porterville, Cong. ch 


San Diego, H. Sheldon, 

Santa Ana, Ist Cong. ch 

Santa Cruz, Cong. ch 

Santa Rosa, Cong. ch. 

Stockton, Cong. ch., 13.50; 
C. Holbrook, D.D., sale 
miscences , 3, 

Ventura, Cong. c 


Rev. J 


of Remi- 


} 
nh 


OREGON 


Beaverton, Cong. ch. 

Bethany, Rev. Wm. Gray and family 
Forest Grove, Cong. ch 
Mountaindale, Friends, 

Portland, 1st (Sylvan) Cong ch 





COLORADO 


Boulder, Ist Cong. ch 
Colorado Springs, Friend, 
Elyria, Pilgrim Cong. ch. 
Lafayette, Cong. ch. 
Piceance, W. H. Violett, 
Steamboat Springs, Cong. ch. 


WASHINGTON 


Ballard, German Cong. ch 

Edmonds, Cong. ch 

Hillyard, Cong. ch 

Ritzville, German Zion’s Cong. ch 

Riverside, Cong. ch., Ladies’ Home 
Mis. Soc., 

Seattle, German Cong. ch 





»tton for 


Sea- 
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9 85 
9 50——142 89 


1 20 
2 00 
00 
00 
5 90 
1 00 
9 BO 
1 00—45 60 


16 50 
35 00 —312 63 


1 67 
6 00 

25 95 
4 00 
1 


85 —— 39 47 


00 
2 00 
5 50 
2 50 


7" 


nk 





= 


00———62 00 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 





Armour, Cong. ch. 12 50 
Eureka, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Hetz- 
ler, 2 50 
Henry, A re an Friend, 5 00 
Yankton, Y. M. A., of Yankton 
College, 7 50-——27 50 
MONTANA. 
Big Timber, Cong. ch 2 35 
South Butte, Independent Mis. Union, 2.00 4 35 
IDAHO. 
Pocatello, W. M. Union, 8 00 
ARIZONA. 

Jerome, Cong. ch. 5 80 
FOREIGN LANDS AND MISSIONARY 
STATIONS. 

Arrica. — Natal, Mrs. S.C. Pixley, 2 00 
Turxry.— Marash, Mrs. L. O. Lee, 7 00——9 00 


From THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


W. Hubbard, New York, 
Treasurer. 


Income of the Avery Fund for Mis- 


sionary Work in Africa, 2,043 04 


MISSION WORK FOR WOMEN. 
From Woman’s Boarp oF Misstons. 


Miss Sarah Louise Day, Boston, 


25 00 
75 00——100 00 


Treasurer. 


Balance refit Cora F. Keith, 


From Woman’s Boarp or MIssIons OF THE 


INTERIOR. 


Mrs. J. B. Leake, Chicago, Illinois, 
Treasurer. 24,862 00 
From Woman’s BoArp oF MISSIONS FOR THE 
PAcIFic. 


Mrs. S. M. Dodge, Oakland, California, 


Treasurer. 106 90 


MISSION SCHOOL ENTERPRISE. 


New Hampsuire.— Dover, Ist Cong. Sab. 
sch., 25; New Ipswich, Children’s 38th 
Annual Fair, 3, 

Vermont.— Brattleboro, Cong. Sab. sch., 
for India, 25; St. Johnsbury, North Cong. 

Sab. sch. ” Mrs. Brooks’ class, 2.08, 27 08 

MAssacnu sETTs.— Dorchester, 2d Cong. 

Sab. sch., 25; Fitchburg, Rollstone Cong. 


28 00 


Sab. sch., 7.04; Great Barrington, Ist 
Cong. Y. P. S.C. E., 1.50; Rowley, 
Cong. Sab. sch.,5; do., Y. P. » ne 


5; Turner’s Falls, 1st Cong. y. P s. C. E., 

6; Wenham, Y. P. S. C. E., 4; West- 

boro, wig Sab. sch., 15; Whitinsvil le, 

Y. P. E., 12.26, 80 80 
enue +. — Bridgeport, South, Y. P. 

S. C. E., 17.62; New London, Sab. sch. 

of 1st Church of Christ, 8.45; on 

Y. P. §. C. E., 6.00; Windsor, ¥. S 
C. E., 2.85, 
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New Yorx.— Brooklyn, Beecher Mem. 

Y. P. S. C. E.,5; Gasport, Cong. Sab. 

sch., 17; Warsaw, Cong. Sab. sch., 8.90, 30 90 
PENNSYLVANIA Armot, Puritan Y. P. S. 

C. E.,2; McKeesport, Ist Cong. Y. P. S. 





C. E., 20, 22 00 
Vireinia. — Falls Church, 1st Cong. Y. P. 

s. C. EB. 6 64 
Missouri. — Springfield, German Cong. 

Sab. sch 3 00 
Onto. — Madison, Jun. C. E. Soc. of Cen- 

tral C ong. ch » - Norwalk, Ist Cong 

Y.P.8.C.E 11 50 


taaineme am Sinan. Central Park, Y. P.S. 
=. —— Park, Ger. Trinity 
Y.P. ‘$. tb: E., 1.30; Oak Park, 1st Cong. 


Sab. _ 12 ‘As Spring Hill, Cong. Sab. 
sch., 8 tie Be Fe Be Ge ae 21 21 


Micuican. — Bi sig Rapids, Y. P.’S.C. E A 
1.44; Charlevoix, Jun. C. E. Soc., Birth- 
day box, 4 67; Eaton Rapids, C ong. Sab. 





sch Py New Haven, Cong - sch . 

3:S . joa, ist Cong. Y. P. S.C. E., 2, 13 68 
aitcaniee, awe Y.P.S. c E., 4; 

Rochester, Y. P. > vg Se 6 50 


KANSAS tabi. y aoe Sab. sch ce 





Topeka, Seabrook Cong Sab. sch., 1.75, 2 76 
NEBRASKA, —Shickley, Union Y. 7 S. 
C. E. 2 00 
lowa. —Glenwood, Y. P. S. C. E., 7; 
Iowa Falls, Cong. Sab. sch., 5.37; Mus- 
catine, Ist Cong. Sab. sch., 5; Neuberg, 
Cong. Sab. sch., 4 21 37 
CALIFORNIA.—Santa Cruz, Cong. Sab 
sch., 17.25; Martinez, Cong. Sab. sch., 
2. 19 25 
Arizona. — Nogales, Jun. C. E. Soc., 80 
333 O01 
MICRONESIAN NAVY. 
Marne. — Skowhegan, Cong. ch., for Mi- 
cronesia, 1.60; do., for Hawaii, 3.14, 474 
ConneEcTicuT. — Woodstock, Ist Cong. 
Sab. sch. 6 16 
New York. — Buffalo, 1st Cong. Y. P. S 
C. E., toward support Beulah Logan, 37 50 
PENNSYLVANIA. —- East Smithfield, Cong 
Sab. sch 10 00 
Iowa. — Grinnell, Y. P. S. C. E. 10 00 
68 40 


FOR SUPPORT OF YOUNG MISSIONARIES. 
I:utnots. — Chicago, Y. P. S. a E. of 

Union Cong. ch.,6; Harvey, At 
6: Homer, ‘do. 3; Vertvilhe, do., 





16, all for MacLachlan Fund, 31 00 
WISCONSIN. — Arena, = 2. S we 
Herbert Local Union, for Olds Fund, 3 00 
Micnican. — Baldwin, Pilgrim Y. P. S. C. 
E., .80; Eastlake, Y.?P.3.¢ Z 
Grand Rapids, South Y. P. S. ; 
Rapid River, Y. P. S. C. k » 1.50; 
Romeo, do., 3, all for. — Fund, 14 35 


Iowa. — Anita, Y. P. E., 4; _—t A 
ton, do., 5; Mount “Plesennt, do., 1.25; 
WwW aterloo, do., 6, all for White Fund, 16 25 

NEBRASKA. — Baldwin, > 2 ) 

1.15; Columbus, do., 24; H e2, do., 
20; Leig h, do., 7.82; Ogallala, do., 5; 


York, a, 10, all for Bates Fund, 67 97 
Cotoravo. — Colorado Springs, 1st Cong. 

Y. P.S.C. E., 25; Highlandlake, Y. P.S 

C. E., 4, both for Albrecht Fund; 29 00 
Soutu Dakota. — Myron, Y. P. S. C. E., 

for Holton Fund, 4 00 


165 57 





CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE DEBT. 


Marne. — Belfast, lst Cong. Y. P. S. C. E. 10 00 

Vermont. — Essex Centre, Friend, 200 

MASSACHUSETTs. — Lincoln, Friend, 2; 
Rockland, Mary Noyes Shaw, 5, 7 00 
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Ruope Istanp.— Providence, Friend, 

Connecticut. — Pomfret, Emma Werrell, 

New York. — Salem, Mrs. S. L. Martin, 

Kansas. — Lawrence, Rev. and Mrs, Irving 
W. Metcalf, 

Cautrorn1a.— Los Angeles, J. B. Irvine, 


Jr. 


Donations. [December, 


20 00 
10 00 
10 00 
25 00 


3 08 





87 08 


ADDITIONAL DONATIONS FOR SPECIAL 


OBJECTS. 


New Hampsuire. — Littleton, Y. P. S. C. 
E., for use of Miss A. H. Bradshaw, 45; 
North Londonderry, Mrs. James Rich- 
mond, for work, care Rev. J. P. Jones, 

VERMONT. — Burlington, Mrs. A. 
Thompson, for work, care Mrs y 
Goodrich, 

MAsSACHUsETTs.— Boston, Mt. Vernon 
ch., S. E. T., for work, care Rev. C. A. 
Hager, 5; Brockton, Chinese S. S., for 
do., 7.44; Everett, Y. P. S. C. E., for 
use of Rev. E. P. Holton, 15; Hingham, 
Cong. ch. and Sab. sch., for a Hingham 
school in India, 30; Leominster, Y. P. S. 
Cc. E., for student, Madura, 30; Lowell, 
Geo. H. Taylor, for pupil, Samokov, 
10; Malden, Mrs. Ellen M. Wellman, for 
Dnynodya, 100; South Attleboro, 
Bethany Chapel Sab. sch., for work in 
Madura, 16; Springfield, Hope Sab. sch., 
for work, care Rev. W. M. Zumbro, 14; 
Taunton, Y. P. S. C. E. of Union ch., for 
use of Rev. J. S. Chandler, 15, 

Connecticut. — Ansonia, Family of Rev. 
J. F. Graf, for kindergarten work, care 
Miss J. L. Graf, 4.50, and for work, care 
Dr. D. M. = Thom, 1.50; East 
Windsor, Y. P. S. C. E. of Ist Cong. ch., 
for pupil, care ‘Nise M. E. Brewer, 5, 
and from Rev. W. F. English, 2, for use 
of Miss Brewer; Farmington, Y. P. S. C. 
E., for work, care Rev. J. H. Roberts, 
10; Lebanon, Goshen Cong. Sab. sch., 
for student, Tung-cho, 10, 

New Yorx.— Brooklyn, Central Cong. 
Sab. sch., for — in Sholapur, 50; 
Lima, M. Ss. B. through Ref. Epis. ch., 
for native preacher, Madura, 40; New 
York, Friends, per the Misses Leitch for 
Lend-a-Hand Fund, Ceylon, 50; x: .» do., 
for do., 12.50; Osceola, % P. 5. s Ube 
for Okayama Orphanage, 2 

PENNSYLVANIA. — Philadelp hia, Samuel D. 
Jordan , for Lend-a-l nd und, arene 

Onto. — Windham, Ist Cong. Y. bs Cc. B., 
for work, care Mrs. F. W. Davis, 

ILLINo!Is. ~— Chicago, Y. P.S.C. E. of 6th 
Presbyterian ch., for work in Van, 50; do., 
Grace Cong. Sab. sch., J. A. Werner’s 
ry for work, care Rev. H. “, Bissell, 

Englewood, North Y. P. S.C. E., 
ior ye + care Rev. C. C. Ab 40; 
Evanston, Friend, for work, care Rev. 
S. C. Bartlett, 1; Galesburg, Rev. and 
Mrs. Jas. Stead, for work, care Rev. R. 
Winsor, 12.50; Woodstock, Jun. C. E. S., 
for pupil, care Miss C. S. Bartlett, 7.50, 

Micnican.— Grand Blanc, Mrs. Cassen E. 
Parsons, for native helper, care Rev. H. 
J. Bruce, 30 ; Grand ae. Park Cong. 
Sab. sch., 25, and Y. P.S E., 12.50; 
do. South Cone. Sab. . sch Si; do., Ply- 
mouth Y. P. 
Memorial Y. ps 
work in Smyrna, 

Iowa. — Chester Centre, Mrs. Thos. Fuller, 
for tutorship, Anatolia College, 1; Hart- 
ley, Mrs. Mattie F. Welch, for do., 1, 

Kansas.—La Crosse, Jas. H. Little, for 
native preacher Foochow, 

Nesraska. — Inland, German Cong. ch., 
for work, care Rev. E. Albrecht, 

MINNESOTA. — iy Rev. T. P. Thurs- 
ton, for work, care Mrs. G. H. Hubbard, 





2.50,’ all for 





47 00 


242 44 


33 00 


8 00 


10 00 


81 25 


8 40 





Ca.irornta.— Chico, Elisabeth Rogers, 
for pupils, care Miss C. KE. Ely, 45; Los 
Angeles, Vernon Cong. ch., for work, care 
Rev. H. C. Hazen, 25; Ontario, Rev. D. 
B. Eells, for native helper, care Rev. R. 
Winsor, 05; San José, Y. P. S.C. E., for 
work in Marathi, 15; do., Y. W. C. A. of 
State Normal School, for work, North 


China, 2.50, 112 50 
SouTH wo — Scotland, Neuburg Ger. 
Con , for work, care Rev. G. E. Al- 
bree, 25: Tyndall, "John Dittus, for ‘do. . 
30 00 
a — Montreal, D.W.Ross, for work, 
care Rev. W. A. Famsworth, 50 00 


MISSION WORK FOR WOMEN. 


From Woman’s Boarp or Missions. 
Miss Sarah Louise Day, Boston, 


Treasurer. 
For use of Mrs. M. K. Edwards, 22 00 
For work, care Miss Laura Farnham, 13 14 
For work, care Mrs. E. S. Hume, 18 00 
For use of Dr. H. E. Parker, 3 50 
For use of Rev. D. S. Herrick, 2 08 
For use of Miss E. S. Hartwell, 20 00 
For Bible woman, Shansi, 9 00 
For Okayama Orphanage, 5 00 
For use of Rev. and Mrs. W. E. Fay, 53 17 
For work, care Miss E. McCallum, 5 00 
For work, care Mrs. E. S. Hume, 30 00 


For work, care Mrs. J. H. DeForest, 30 00——210 89 


From Woman’s Boarp oF MISSIONS OF THE 
INTERIOR. 


Mrs. J. B. Leake, Chicago, Illinois, 


Treasurer. 
For work, care Dr. V. Murdoch, 1 00 
For use of Miss C. Shattuck, 52 00 


For dining room, Miss C. Shattuck, 14 00——67 00 


From Woman’s Boarp oF Missions FOR 
THE PAactric. 
Mrs. S. M. Dodge, Oakland, California, 
Treasurer. 
For Bible reader, care Miss M. R. 


Perkins, 25 00 
For pupils, care Miss M. R.Perkins, 30 00——-55 00 


From CANADA CONGREGATIONAL WomaAn’s Boarp 
oF MissIons. 


Mrs. Frances A. Sanders, Montreal, Canada, 


Treasurer. 
For use of Rev. F. W. Macallum, 3 00 
For work, care Dr. T. B. Scott, 2 00———5 00 


INCOME ENDOWMENT ANATOLIA 
COLLEGE. 


Income from Blank Memorial Fund, 
for scholarship, 62 53 


1,377 76 





Donations received in October, 48,959 46 
Legacies received in October, 11,134 27 
60,093 73 


Total from September 1, 1899, to October 
31, 1899: Donations, $64,389.15 ; 
Legacies, $18,423.22 — $82,812.37. 














For VYoung People. 
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TEI MING, THE BOY WITHOUT ANY FEET. 
BY MRS. ARTHUR H. SMITH, OF PANG-CHUANG, CHINA. 

He lay by the side of the road, and as the missionary lady came along 
she stopped to speak to him, the poor beggar boy. 

“Would you please take a look at my feet and see about them?” he 
pleaded. “I am not a doctor,” she said, and turned to look, more shocked 
even than she expected to be, at the sorry sight. Both feet were gone, the 
stumps were discharging sores, and having no one to do them up, and no 
bandages, and no medicine, to keep them from the agony of the flies’ in- 
trusion, he had covered each thickly with mud, and then let it dry on. This 
dry, hard dressing naturally did not relieve the pain and fever. 

What family had he? Not a soul in the world; father, mother, and 
the rest, all dead and gone. Whom did he live with? Nobody. Where? 
He slept in a temple with the mud gods. He went about on his knees, over 
each of which was strapped a pad, and in his hands he carried two little 
wooden blocks to keep them out of the mud or dust. His clothes were 
tatters. The ulcers on his stumps emitted the vilest odor. But in spite of 
all hardships, he was robust and lusty. 

He had been a wheelbarrow puller, but on a long, cold trip, froze his 
feet, and knowing no better, he took them to the fire for comfort, and so 
lost them. The city people knew his circumstances and were kind, giving 
a bowl of hot drink here and there, but it was a beast’s life, uncertain, vagrant, 
full of vague possibilities. 

First, he must be fed. The scraps from the table were carried to him 
and devoured in a way to indicate approbation, though he said no word of 
thanks. It took a long course of training to bring him to that. A dog would 
have wagged his tail for such good things. If Tei Ming had had a tail, it 
didn’t seem as if he would have wagged it, he was so cool, and took it so 
indifferently. But who had taught him any better, poor laddie! 

Then he must be taught. How? Where? The missionary lady sent 
for him. People in China do not have appointments with street beggars. 
Thomas, Richard, and Henry all swarmed into the inn-yard with him to see 
what this one was about. She didn’t mind them. The “ Inasmuch” was 
ringing in her ears. The “Least of these my brethren” was before her. 
How make him understand about Jesus? He crawled on to the old mat they 
spread for him, and lay on his stomach, holding his painful and malodorous 
stumps up in the air, and supporting himself on his elbows. She sat down 
on the mat in front of him, to get on a level with the face that was so coarse 
and seemed all animal. With a prayer to the Holy Ghost for help, she told 
the story of Christ’s sufferings, pointing continually to a picture so realistic 
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as to be ghastly. When done, she called a dear, bright Christian school-boy, 
and made him go over it all again, that the beggar might have local tone 
and accent, and be sure to understand every word. It did not seem as if 
he had taken in a thing. Again and again, on other days, the process was 
repeated, and then the seed was left to the Lord of the harvest. 

Tei must know about Sunday, so he was told to come to chapel. There 
he was a problem. Qh, those feet! But the missionary put him in the corner 
by her, and no one said anything, but the man from the yamen kept his 
fan in front of his dainty nose through the entire service. The sermon was 
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A FORSAKEN CHILD IN CHINA, 


about giving, and about the “ Inasmuch.” The “ least of these my brethren ” 
lying at her feet, preached louder than the missionary, though he didn’t know 
it. That church took up a good collection and used it to get Tei some decent 
clothes, and help him, later, to get to the missionary hospital thirty miles 
away. He crept there on his hands and knees, while a city man, going that 
way, carried his clothes and money, and delivered them there for him. 

There he was another problem. How lift him up to a sense of manhood 
and independence and thrift? How support him and reform him while he 
waited for the operation,? He was sent to pull grass and weeds, and given 
a few cash for it. The good new clothes were put on him Sunday. He took 
kindly to them, and immediately sold the old ones for tobacco, even while the 
missionary was sending him word to put the new ones away Monday morn- 
ing, and keep them nicely ! 

The doctor sent to him daily some ship’s biscuit which had been given 
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him. Tei was ungrateful. He was not used to hardtack. When the 
right time came, the doctor took off the poor old stumps, and the boy could 
not go about longer. After the operation, in that intense suffering which is 
outraged nature’s protest against violence done to the integrity of her mem- 
bers, zow perhaps Tei Ming could understand about Jesus. The missionary 
took out the picture and hung it up behind his bed, and with the fever of 
those fresh wounds throbbing in his veins, he looked at it with a wholly new 
and awakened look, as she told the story once more. 

By and by the stumps got nearly well, and the doctor had some wooden 
legs made for him, but for some reason he set his face like a flint, and would 
have none of them, except under rigorous discipline. 

He was only made to try the legs at all by being offered a meal at the 
missionary home, which he could have if he walked there to get it. Sucha 
droll little figure, dressed in an old brown coat of the pastor’s, with his two 
pegs strapped on, and leaning over on his two crutches. After the meal, 
a great yearning possessed his friend. Could the low-browed, dull-looking 
animal-child really /ze/ down deep in a buried heart of his somewhere? Was 
he capable of loving Jesus? The cool days were coming, and he was to leave 
for his home the next day. A trustworthy man would take him the first stage 
of the journey on a donkey, and then hire a barrow for him, his bedding, his 
two legs, and his two crutches, all to be safely delivered at home in Kao 
Tang. The missionary had taught him over and over and over about the 
Holy Spirit, and he had said after her the words, putting himself into that 
tender keeping. 

Did he comprehend aught, or was it ali a parrot’s repetition? She had 
a sudden inspiration. She put a little common every-day key into the rusty 
wards of that human heart-lock, and it yielded at once. She got down on the 
ground so that she could look up into the face that was down where a little 
dog’s might have been. Would he snap at her for being in the way? 

She looked into that other face and said wistfully, “ Zi Ming, do you 
love me?” Surely God lit up a new lamp in the child’s soul. Its light shone 
out of his eyes and brightened his face as he said heartily, “ Yes, T’ai T’ai.” 

Praise God! his soul was then all right. He could love. So he de- 
parted, after his long training, remembering, with help, to say some word of 
thanks, especially to the children who provided his traveling fund. 

Was it with a secret chuckle at liberty regained that he shed his wooden 
legs and his crutches at the first inn where they stopped? So disappeared 
from the hospital the patient for whom such a wealth of prayer had gone up, 
as he rode away. His friend thought yearningly of his future. Would the 
church respond to her letter, urging them to raise money, have him learn to 
be a tailor, and make a self-respecting man of him, the dear, naughty, inter- 
esting, impracticable child-man ? 

But no! Who of us guessed the Master’s kind thought? Not one. The 
intractable pupil might be degraded, or conditioned, or rusticated, or expelled, 
we thought. Not so. He had done his little part, and educated us all to 
love a little better, and think more of the “least of these my brethren ;” 
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and so, one day, when he had crept away to see an aunt of his, and make 
her a little visit, the Great Teacher just did the one beautiful, perfect thing, 
which was therefore just like Him, He promoted Tei Ming to His own higher 
school to finish his education under His own kind eye. He had been naughty 
about the wooden legs to the last, and his friend seemed to see him toiling 
up to the gate of heaven on all fours, hopeful but a little timid and doubtful. 
At last he pauses before the shining battlement, and a glorious face looks 
down kindly upon him, a gracious voice saying in tenderest accents, “ Zi 








BEGGARS IN PEKING. 


Ming, do you love me?” Once more the lamp lights up in the child’s soul. 
It shines out clear, through his eyes, as he looks up at His waiting, patient 
Redeemer, and says heartily, “ Yes, Lord Jesus.” At that word she thought 
the gate opened to him, the Master “took him by the right hand and lifted 
him up, and immediately his feet and ankle bones received strength;” a 
blessed change came over all his body, sweetness, dignity, strength from that 
one divine touch; no longer an animal, a beggar, an ungrateful child, Tei 
Ming entered the High School a man, hand in hand with the Great Head 
Master, who cast a loving glance back at us all, saying sweetly, “ Ye did it 
unto Me.” 
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Boston, December 12, 1899. 


To the Members and Friends of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions ; 


HavinG accepted the presidency of the American Board because I 
believed it to be not only a trust laid upon me by your votes, but also the will 
of God, I have felt like being silent as in the very presence of the Almighty, 
to listen to his voice, to know the meaning of the providences which have 
brought me here so suddenly, and to learn what he would bid me try to do 
first in his name. 

One cannot forget the great men who, in our generation, have gone 
before; Mark Hopkins, the Christian scholar, the profound teacher; Dr. 
Storrs, who has so often led us, almost to the very gates of Heaven, by his 
impassioned and matchless words of devotion to the Master; Dr. Lamson, 
our brother beloved, whose beautiful character was so manly and so true that 
he drew all hearts to him. It is not the honor of this position, however, that 
has been in my thoughts, but its responsibility and its opportunity, and the 
words of the Master, ‘‘ Without me ye can do nothing.” 

It is impossible for me not to express my gratitude for the many letters 
which have come to me from all over the country, giving words of cheer, 
pledges of cooperation, promises of prayer, embodying the most earnest 
desire for an increased missionary interest throughout our churches. And 
from what has been expressed I feel that so far from its being considered 
officious or premature, it may be expected that some statement should be 
made of points considered of first importance, upon which attention may be 
immediately centered, in order to secure a new consecration to the work and 
a vigorous rally of new strength for it, even though we chiefly re-state with 
earnest emphasis points which have received recent attention and assent, but 
which need more general, united and energetic adoption. Are not the follow- 
ing points basal for us now? 


Missionary work, the center of the life of every church, the 
supreme test of loyalty to the Master. 


Therefore, a realization of the true measure of our ability, and 
gifts truly proportioned to that ability, our present duty. 


Does it seem to some that I am putting the emphasis in the wrong 
place? Let us look at the situation. 

First. We find the world wide open everywhere to receive the message of 
Jesus Christ. We no longer offer the prayers of our fathers that God would 
“open the gates of heathen lands.”” He answered that prayer years ago. 
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Second. Go back ten years, and the constant petition was for men to go 
into the hard places. That prayer we have ceased to offer, for there are vol- 
unteers waiting to be sent to the farthest outpost. 

Third. Neither do our churches as a whole need to pray for more 
money to do the work. We have that now in our own possession. See how 
we spend for ourselves out of all proportion to what we give. What we do 
need, keeping first in our thoughts the missionary work, is 0 organize all our 
churches to give to it systematically and proportionately. 


ORGANIZATION. 


This is the first purpose of the Committee of Fifteen, chosen a few 
months since, partly by the National Council, and partly by our National 
Missions societies, to secure, if possible, a gift every year from every church 
for each of our six societies. The result is to be attained by having a mis- 
sionary committee in every State, in every conference and in every church, 
which shall see to it that there is definite planning, and effort in some measure 
commensurate with the supreme importance of the work. We are to apply 
modern and successful business methods to the Lord’s business. 

The remark was made in an address at the Providence meeting, that only 
about one-tenth of our church members give to our missionary work. This is 
probably an over-statement, but it is true that there is a large fraction who 
give little or nothing, and who are often conspicuous by their absence on 
“Missionary Sunday.” We hope that the missionary committees in the 
churches will reach out after the absentees so that all shall share in this 
work, not only for God’s glory, but for their good. There is need of a per- 
sonal missionary canvass. 

This effort for detter organisation for missionary service has come in the 
Providence of God in answer to a great need. 

(1) Only 1,171 churches out of our 5,620, or twenty-one per cent, gave 
last year to all of the six societies. (2) In those churches which do give, 
because of the lack of method, many members give nothing. It is a well- 
known fact that the giving is done by a minority of the membership. (3) 
Because of ignorance with regard to our six-fold work, large sums of money 
are wasted every year in gifts to very doubtful experiments. The truth 
needs to be made more clear that money given to our missionary societies, 
whose work is constantly open to review, is the money most likely to bring 
permanent results. Business men have learned that organization always gives 
efficiency and power, and this is nowhere more true than in missionary work. 
Officials in our Boards of Organized Charities in our cities will convince any 
skeptic. If we could only save the waste, there would be full treasuries. 

In order to see clearly what an organized effort like that proposed by the 
Committee of Fifteen would do for our missionary societies, let us look at the 
facts. The total gifts of the living to our six societies have averaged the past 
ten years about $1,200,000. Last year they were $1,275,965. ‘The Com- 
mittee recommend that this amount be increased to $1,600,000. Does this 
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seem too much to ask? Our church membership is 628,234. Let us exclude 
for our present purpose more than one-half, say 328,234, as an estimate 

for children, persons in extreme poverty, etc., and count 
What Orgamzation as givers but 300,000. The total amount suggested, 

$1,600,000, divided among 300,000 members, is $5.33 
each per year, or an average of a little over ten cents a week per member. It 
would really be less than this, for in every parish there are numbers, not 
enrolled as church members, who give oftentimes generously to missionary 
work, There are many hundred members in our churches whose annual gifts 
are from $100 to $1,000 each. There are churches also whose gifts average 
from $10 to $40 a year per member. When you come to analyze in this way 
you not only see how absurdly small the average of ten cents a week seems, 
but it brings out into sharp and clear light the fact stated above, shat a very 
large fraction of our church members give practically nothing for missionary 
work. And yet, if even this small average was given, it would increase the 
average income of the American Board over $150,000 per year. We can raise 
this money easily, and much more also, if we can only have the proposed 
committees in every State, conference and church do their work. The 300,000 
church members spend many times this amount every year in entertainments, 
concerts and various things which could be easily given up. Consider the in- 
numerable fraternal societies, “Sons of Adam” and “ Daughters of Eve,” 
organizations for the propagation of almost everything under Heaven. Think 
of the assessments, and the banquets, and the “outings!” If we only put one- 
quarter of the time and labor and money that go into these things into mis- 
sionary work, every destitute region would, in a few years, be reached and 
blessed. /t is not a question of can or cannot, but of will or will not. 

We rejoice in the grand work the women have been doing the past 
few years, and in the amount of their gifts. Only about ten per cent of 
these come from legacies, and most of the gifts come in small sums. Why 
have they accomplished so much? Because of their organization. As a rule 
they make a canvass of the ladies in the church, securing their pledges in 
advance, and in many cases they are made at a considerable sacrifice. 
How about the method in the churches themselves, where the men are 
reached? The pastor gives notice that the annual contribution for the 
American Board will be taken; perhaps he speaks of its importance; often 
what he says is extremely brief. When the Sabbath comes, those who are 
present give something. If the weather is pleasant, the gift will be 
larger than if the day is stormy, but only in a very few churches is there 
any effort made to secure a gift from the absent members. And when the 
collection is analyzed, how certainly is it found that some men who spend 
liberally for trifles pay their missionary obligation in small coin. The money 
that women gather is raised personally and systematically. What the men 
give, as a rule, comes without planning, without system and about as it hap- 
pens. Let me give an illustration which has come to me within a few days; 
it is of a large church in the interior, with many men of ample means, and 
worshipping in a splendid building. Taking out the gift of one very generous 
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man, the regular contribution to the American Board last year was $150. 
That represents the gifts of the men without organization. The women of the 
church gave $900 for Home Missions and $800 for Foreign Missions. That 
represented their gifts with organization. ‘That is a story from the West. 
Here is one from an interior city of the East. It is of a strong church of sev- 
eral hundred members. The missionary contribution was $900. One man 
gave $500, his wife $250, a second man $100. The rest of that large church 
gave $50! Such illustrations, which could be multiplied, suggest to us the 
first need, viz., to organize and press the plan of the Committee of Fifteen, 
until some one proposes a better. To quote from a letter recently received 
from Dr. Henry Hopkins of Kansas City, “ Your Committee of Fifteen hold, 
I think, the key to the whole situation.” 

Is some one surprised that, as president of the American Board, I should 
be pleading for a plan that has to do with a// our societies. In reply let me 
say that I believe I can do no better service to the American Board than to 

use such influence as I have to urge just such loyalty. 
a We want greater unity in our missionary work without 

thought of rivalry. We need a “ forward movement,” not in 
one society but in all, and if the churches at home languish, the American 
Board is certain to suffer. A “forward movement” in the American Board, 
at the expense of the work of other societies, will be sure to react to our injury 
in the future. 

The Committee of Fifteen is fully aware of the widespread feeling in the 
churches that the home societies at least should in some way come closer to- 
gether, either through federation or by an organic union. The resolutions at 
the National Council at Portland took this into full account. But while we are 
discussing changes in methods of administration at home, we ought not to per- 
mit the army to suffer at the front. 

The question has been asked what the recommendation of the Committee 
of Fifteen was with regard to the proportion of the total amount raised, that 
should be paid to each of our six societies. I take this opportunity to say that 
the Committee made no recommendation, and felt that the conditions in the 
different states were so different that it might be considered almost an imperti- 
nence for the Committee to make a general recommendation for the whole 
country. We feel that our Congregational churches in the different States 
would much prefer to propose their own plans of proportions. It seemed to 
us that our duty was done when we published, as we did, the average gifts of 
the six societies for ten years, and what each society would receive if the in- 
crease asked for was paid by the churches, provided they followed the same 
proportions in their gifts as they had done in the past. I print this table over 
again, that all our churches may see what these yearly averages have been, and 
what the amount would be for each society if these proportions remain as in 


the past: 

















Average yearly donation Amount on basis 


or ten years. of increase 

proposed. 
A. B. C. F. M. ‘ ; ‘ a ae - $470,178 00 $626,900 00 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. ‘ 366,925 00 489,231 00 
American Missionary Association ‘ - « 178,236 00 237,647 00 
Congregational Church Building Society ° , 59,027 00 78,703 00 
Congregational Ed. Society (four years) ‘ ‘ 72,567 00 96,756 00 
Congregational S. S. and Pub. Society ‘ : 53,072 00 70,763 00 
$1,200,005 00 $1,600,000 00 


Calculating the proportions, we find that for the past ten years the Amer- 
ican Board has had thirty-nine per cent of the gifts; the Home Missionary 
Society, thirty and one-half per cent; the American Missionary Association, 
fifteen per cent; the Building Society, five per cent ; the Educational Society 
(four years), six per cent; the Sunday School Society, four and one-half per 
cent. Experience has shown that the committee was correct in its position, 
for I have before me the schedules in three different states, as arranged by 
their state committees, and there are no two of them exactly alike. 

Nor has the committee laid out any plan for general adoption in the local 
churches, as the present methods are so very various. Some take special 
offerings for each of the societies on special Sundays. Others follow the 
weekly offering plan, and then give a specified proportion to each. Other 
churches agree on the gross amount they feel they ought to give for the whole 
missionary work, and then divide up the amount in shares, asking pledges 
from individual members as each may be able. But the plan that may be 
best in one church would be opposed in another, and any pastor or committee 
with all the information that is available is fully capable of managing such 
details. 

We believe that one of the advantages of the Committee of Fifteen’s plan 
is that it admits of elasticity, so that it can be conformed to local needs with- 
out in any way interfering with its spirit. 

The officers of the American Board are in full sympathy with this plan 
for the better organization of all our missionary work. They have welcomed 
it from the beginning. It is a pleasant memory that, before this plan was pro- 
posed at the National Council, I discussed it in its various aspects with Rev. 
Dr. Lamson. It not only had his heartiest approval then, but, last May, be- 
fore his own pulpit, he took me by the hand and his first words were, in sub- 
stance, “ We will stand by you in the new plan.” In Christ’s nearer presence, 
with clearer vision of the infinite meaning of missionary work, may we not 
believe he has a still keener interest in a plan which, if the churches will, can 
furnish the money to push the missionary line forward all over America and 
all over the world. 


EDUCATION. 


Passing from the need of a more complete organization, I would repeat 
and urge the plea for detfer education in our missionary work. Dr. Bradford, 
in a recent number of “ Congregational Work,” has well said that “ before the 
treasuries of our missionary societies can be filled so that they will stay full, 
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there must be a long and thorough campaign of education, which shall have 
as its object the teaching of the people who live today, that they and all men 
need the gospel and Christian institutions.” 

This education should begin in the home, for the best missionary interest, 
that which stands the test of time, starts at the fireside. While the church 
most effectively reaches the home through the parent, yet it has 
the opportunity to reach the children directly through the Sunday 
school. It should, therefore, be made more a part of the business 
of the church to “rain the boys and girls to the highest missionary spirit. 

First. There should be a catechism prepared with such questions as the 
following, with answers: “* What is missionary work?” “ Why should I give 
to missions?”’ ‘ What is the best way to help in missionary work?” “ How 
many missionary societies have we in the Congregational churches ?” “ What 
We ought also to recognize modern 


Teach the 
Children. 


” 


are their names, their work, etc., etc. ? 
methods of education in the use of the eye. There should be prepared a 
handsome illuminated card in large type, with the names of the six societies, 
to be hung upon the wall in every Sunday school room, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. The pastor or the Sunday school superintendent should supple- 
ment the work of the teacher in the class with the catechism, by a general 
review of the whole school at brief intervals, until the scholars know our mis- 
sionary work as they know the alphabet. 

Second. When the children have thus been instructed and interested in 
our splendid missionary work, its stories of matchless heroism, etc., they 
should be encouraged and expected to give systematically to our six-fold work. 
Large sums of money in the aggregate are given by our Sunday schools every 
year. In an article which I wrote in 1890, the amount of the contributions 
taken up in the Sunday schools was estimated then at $200,000. With proper 
instruction given to the children it could be largely increased. Let us cease 
talking to the older boys and girls in our schools about “ penny contribu- 
tions.” It belittles the whole idea. No wonder they put in only coppers. 
Let us talk about missionary giving and dignify it as it should be. Much of 
this money is given to miscellaneous objects; some, at least, of doubtful 
value; most, far inferior in importance to our own missionary work. Perhaps 
the children in our Sunday schools can support some one of the missions. 
They have given a M/orning Star three times in the past. Let them provide 

a whole galaxy of stars every year in missionaries supported 

na > ae and children taught. There is a large revenue here that 
ought to be directed so far as possible to this its best use. 

The total gifts of the Methodists last year to Foreign and Home Missions 
together was $1,162,949, of which the Sunday schools contributed $382,520. 
By their rules, fifty-seven per cent went to the foreign work, and forty-three 
per cent to the home. The Presbyterians gave to their foreign work last year 
$882,087, of which the Sunday schools gave $42,998.31, besides what they 
gave through the Woman’s Boards. The American Board receipts were 
$633,016, of which the Sunday schools gave directly but $11,701, including 
those that went through the Woman’s Boards. I am not urging that all the 
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children’s Sunday school gifts should go to the six societies. There are other 
worthy objects they should remember. But I am pleading for a fair proportion, 
and $12,000 is not such a proportion for our foreign work. 

When I referred to this Sunday school work in my address at Providence, 
on the report of the Home Department, I did not know what was in the mind 
of a member of the Prudential Committee, or of the resolution that was to be 
offered and heartily accepted, asking the Sunday schools to set apart a Sab- 
bath in January for addresses, etc., on foreign missions, and for an offering 
from each class. ‘The third Sabbath in January, each year, has now been 
fixed upon as the date. This is definite and practical, and deserves a univer- 
sal response. 

I am glad to say that some of the officers of our Sunday School Society are 
already considering the providing of the catechism and the illustrated card 
referred to above. For more than fifteen years it has been a pleasure as 
President of that Society to urge all our churches every year to remember by 
their gifts the missionary work for the children of America. I am glad of the 
opportunity now to urge every Sunday school throughout our land to make 
a contribution to the American Board. From our more than 5,000 Sunday 
schools we ought to raise the first year $50,000. One Sunday school of only 
average ability has made the first pledge of $100. I know the broad mission- 
ary spirit of the men with whom I have served for so many years, the secre- 
tary and the executive committee of the Sunday School Society, and its noble 
superintendents and missionaries in the West. I feel sure there will be a 
hearty response, so far as the influence of this society can go in endorsing this 
appeal. 

Third. This education of the children in our Sunday schools means 
far more than their present gifts, important as these may be. It means the 
boys and girls themselves in future years pledged to the support of our whole 
missionary work. The children are our reserves and the time has fully come 

to call them out. The great givers of the past were made in child- 
— te hood. A short time ago I talked with the late Samuel Johnson 

about the missionary work of the Old South Church, Boston, 
where, as is known to so many, there is thorough planning by pastor and com- 
mittee. He told me of his early gifts of a few dollars a year, when his salary 
was very small. It was that training which led him to respond to every call 
and give his thousands every year when the day of larger things came to him. 
It was that training which made it possible for Rev. George A. Gordon, his 
pastor, to give this beautiful tribute in a recent memorial discourse: “ He 
was known as the lover of this Church, (Old South); at the same time, his 
concern for foreign missions was his chief religious interest.” “The child is 
the father of the man” in his missionary gifts, more than in almost any other 
direction. 

In contrast with the above, a friend went recently to a young man in his 
church and asked for a gift of ten dollars for foreign missions, but the man 
felt that that sum was too much to expect of him. Yet that very week he paid 
fifteen dollars entrance fee to a club, and fifteen dollars additional annual dues, 
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with many other expenses. Neglect in his early years had brought this young 
man to such distorted views of proportion in his expenditures. If selfishness 
rules the boy, benevolence will never rule the man. My second appeal to 
parents and pastors and teachers is for better missionary education. 
It is one of the hopeful signs in this missionary education that the 
leaders of the Christian Endeavor movement have been doing such efficient 
service the last few years. At the meeting in Montreal in 
Christian Endeavor. 1893, Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark, in his presidential address, 
stated that both good citizenship and missionary work must 
be the basis of Christian Endeavor work in future years. ‘The emphasis then 
put upon these two ideas has been continued. Especially has every effort 
been made to develop the missionary spirit. Not only in the great yearly con- 
ventions, but in the local unions, and in prayer meetings this subject has had 
a large place. It has taken shape partly in the organization of the “ Tenth 
Legion,” and the statistics show that the gifts of our young people have very 
largely increased during the last few years. We know very well from his 
utterances that Dr. Clark and his associates, will press this idea in the future 
with all earnestness and enthusiasm, and we can confidently expect an increas- 
ing revenue from this source from year to year. The direct gifts from Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies last year was $21,577 ; we believe in a reasonable time 


they will be $50,000. 


BUSINESS FORETHOUGHT. 


With the detter organization already proposed, and the Jdetter education of 
our children, there is a “Aird point which I think needs to be provided for as 
we face the future. The American Board closed last year with a debt, but not 
because of a falling-off in the gifts of the living. These made the gratifying 
gain of $58,000 over the previous year. The legacies, however, were $85,000 
less than in 1898. While we regret the debt, it will prove to be a great bless- 
ing in the end if it leads now to a recognition of the great variations in lega- 
cies, and to wise business planning accordingly. To illustrate: in 1892 the 
legacies of the Board were nearly $250,000; the next year they fell to 
$147,000. In 1898 they were $187,000, and in 1899 they fell again to $102,- 
ooo. The average of the legacies for the past ten years has been $166,000. 
If the Board, therefore, the past year, had had the average receipts from lega- 
cies, these receipts would have more than paid its annual expense. With such 
variations, we see how difficult it is for the executive committee to plan its 
work. We must, however, get out of debt, and then keep out forever. The 
appeal so constantly made to raise money to pay debts is not only distasteful 
to our churches, but it paralyzes in a large measure, the missionary spirit, and 
rests like a great pall over secretaries and committees, and the brave men and 
women at the front. What is the solution? One certainly is, to put all the 
legacies into a fund to be called the Legacy Fund, a portion only of the amount 
to be spent each year. In this way the large legacies one year will average 
with the smaller legacies of other years; there will then be a reasonable uni- 
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formity in the available receipts from this source, and a consequent steadiness 
in the work. 

This is no new plan, for it has been practically at work in the Sunday 
School Society for several years with perfect success, helping to carry them 

through these last years of business depression without a 
The Plan Tested. debt. A very able report was presented at the Providence 

meeting by Dr. L. C. Warner, of New York, in its spirit 
entirely in harmony with the above plan, and the Board has voted that all leg- 
acies received this year in excess of $100,000 be used to pay the present debt. 
I know the objection will be raised that we ought to put the money as fast as 
received into the work and not create a fund. “Trust the churches” and 
“trust in God ” has been the constant word at many a meeting. But God has 
given us experience and reason for guides, and not to recognize certain stub- 
born facts is blind folly. This is not faith, it is presumption. When we are 
in trouble through no fault of our own, we may then expect Divine help; 
when we get there through a want of proper care, we must not find fault if he 
leaves us to suffer for our folly. Satan once invited Jesus to cast himself 
down from a pinnacle of the Temple, stating that God would take care of 
him, but he replied, “‘ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” A missionary 
society is tempting Providence when it refuses to accept certain facts as 
guides to action. There was quite a discussion ten years ago over this ques- 
tion of legacies, some contending that there was what they called “a regular 
law of legacies,” and others opposing the idea. Time has proved that the 
latter were correct. There has never yet been a committee and there never 
will be one, with the gift of foreknowledge, so that they can either discover 
the secrets hidden in men’s wills, or know when their Heavenly Father is to 
take them home, so that these gifts will be available. 

I believe the creation of such a fund as proposed, viz., to average the leg- 
acies, so that the unusual receipts of one year might be an offset to the small 

receipts of another, thereby giving steadiness to the available 
‘ sine took receipts, would be approved by every business man. So far 

from lessening gifts, it would tend to increase them. It would 
give new prestige and character and confidence everywhere. A business 
firm is injured if it is known to be doing too much business for its capital. 
The time has fully come in all our missionary societies, when, if we will do 
our best work, the ordinary methods of safe and prudent financial manage- 
ment must be adopted. The American Board from its very beginning has had 
the highest financial standing. It has now, as in all the past, some of the 
ablest business men in the country upon its Prudential Committee, to care for 
its interests. Its credit has been of the best in all the world’s markets. Let 
it recognize now some changed conditions, and take this one further step to 
prevent all future debts, and it will stand unchallenged as the model of all 
missionary organizations everywhere. 

I am glad to know that the officers of the society and its Prudential Com- 
mittee are in sympathy with this plan, and have only hesitated because it 
would necessitate a curtailment of the work during the transition period. 
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As there is no knowledge of any large gift or legacy likely to come into the 
treasury at an early date, which could be used as a basis for this fund, it is 
important to consider what can practically be done now with regard to it. 
Our Congregationalist brethren in England have proposed to raise a Twen- 
tieth Century Fund of half a million pounds, the roll to be kept of all sub- 
scribers and collectors, and to be closed on the first day of the twentieth 
century, January 1, 1901. The Methodists in both England and America are 
at work in a similar way. Why should not Congregationalists in America, 
following the above examples, raise a Twentieth Century offering to be used 
as a legacy fund for the purpose already indicated? Let the privilege be 
given to have it paid when desired, in two annual payments. As the new 
century is about to dawn, why may we not expect some large gifts to put this 
grand old society once for all in a position where debts will be a thing of the 
past? 

Dr. Stimson was correct when in a recent article he called attention to the 
changed conditions which have come in the business world the last few years, 

and, as a result, the large fortunes which some Christian men 
Large Gifts. have made. Ought not such men to recognize the privilege of a 

large increase in gifts in proportion to their increased ability ? 
That which a few years ago might have been generous, will now in God’s 
sight be small and unworthy. He takes note not of the gift, of what we have 
left. The liberality with which many now give for Y. M. C. A. buildings, 
hospitals, etc., in sums of from $5,000 to $25,000, will in the twentieth century 
be the new standard for their missionary gifts. There are also many of 
smaller means who ought to be eager to make a special thank-offering because 
of what has been done in the old century, to plant the cross in the dark 
places of the earth. 

I am, as a rule, opposed to special appeals. They usually take from the 
regular gifts, they are a weariness to the pastors and the churches, there is 
sure to be a reaction, so that the net gain from the appeal is usually very 
small. But with the opening of a new century, the only one we shall ever 
see, there seems to be a peculiar fitness in an effort to raise this Twentieth 
Century Fund to be used as a legacy fund for all the future. 

To recapitulate, the first duties are deter organization, better education, 


business forethought. 





THE PASTOR’S INTEREST ESSENTIAL. 


For the success of all this planning there is one condition which is abso- 
lutely essential, the intelligent interest, the enthusiastic cooperation of our pastors. 
They hold largely the key to success or failure of any plan: it will be like so 
much dead machinery without their support. As a rule, the interest of the 
pastor in missions measures the interest of his church. The remark is often 
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made that the ministry does not have the influence it once did. While 
admitting that times have changed, and that the pastor is no longer the only 
educated man in his parish, yet still he is our “ pastor and teacher.” He is 
by our side in the hour of sorrow; he still marries our children and buries 
our dead. His touch of love still binds us to him, and he may, if he will, lead 
his people on to higher and better'things. It is for the pastors, by their own 
enthusiasm, to kindle a passion for missions which shall stir the careless and 
the indifferent, and make all feel that missionary zeal is at once the heart and 
the life blood of the church of the Pilgrims. It is to the credit of our minis- 
try that so many are thoroughly aroused, and are practically at work in vari- 
ous ways. A friend recently told me of a plan he once followed of having 
every Sabbath morning, before his sermon, a five-minute prelude on missions, 
adapted especially to the men of his church. In contrast with this, a pastor 
recently, who came from another denomination, abolished the whole system 
of our denominational missionary work, on the ground that these collections 
cut into the money wanted for current expenses. A man who has not suffi- 
cient interest to make a missionary plan for his church, and a heart to push 
it when made, ought not to be settled over a Congregational church. To 
quote from Dr. McKenzie, “ The American who does not believe in foreign 
missions, denies his ancestry, his country and his God.’’ 

There is one thing certainly every pastor can do, viz., provide at least 
once a month, in the mid-week, a missionary meeting. I fear in a major- 
ity of our churches, the old “ Missionary Concert,” so called, has gone. I 

would not ask for a revival of this exactly, but for a service 
= ew which shall take its place; a service which shall make 
 @ study of missions in the whole world. In our late Civil 
War the heart of the nation was with the army, for every family had 
some representative “at the front.” Our churches ought to consider 
our missionaries at home and abroad as our representatives “at the 
front,” and follow them as we did the army. Lay out a whole year’s 
work and assign different portions of the field to different individuals for 
them to study and report upon. There is no story more glorious or fascinat- 
ing. Why do all our churches want to hear the missionaries? One reason 
certainly is that they have something to say of personal and definite work. 
Let us make our meetings very definite and practical, with the latest facts. 
What a place in these meetings to study God in history! And the man who 
reads history without this thought has left out the key., Such a study broadens 
men. Professor Irving Wood, of Smith College, has said, “No subject for 
study will give culture more than the study of missionary work. Philistinism 
is provincialism, and nothing opposes provincialism and broadens sympathy 
as the study of missions.” Change the name of the meeting. Call it ‘‘ The 
work of the army at the front,” in India, or China, or Alaska, or Porto Rico, as 
the case may be. There will be a new definiteness and earnestness in our 
prayer. Our thoughts will follow not the “flag” only, but the “cross,” 
without which there would never have been a flag worth following. Yes, with 
a new purpose, we want together 40 p/an the work and then work the plan. 
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And I would press this interest in missions upon the pastors of small and 
feeble churches, as of equal importance to them as to those settled over 
stronger churches. From experience on Home Missionary Boards I know 
very well the discouragements in the little communities, and sym- 
pathize with the burdens of the men who are placed over the 
feeble churches. But is it not true that one reason for discour- 


The Small 
Churches. 


agement is the narrowness of their vision? It is the home missionary church 
that especially needs the uplift that comes with the broader outlook. Even if 
the gift of the little church is but a few dollars, it would feel that it was 
definitely connected with the great movements of the age, even to the end of 
the earth. It is a part of the great army, and is, therefore, no longer small. 
It has fallen into line, having put on the uniform of the king, and is doing ser- 
vice in his name. Let the pastors everywhere make it known that missions 
are the business of the church, and not its pastime, and the world will honor 
the church as never before. We glory in the “Student Volunteer Move- 
ment,” and their enthusiasm to be sent to the front. Let us kindle a new fire 
in our churches that shall provide the money to put these young soldiers, as 
fast as they are ready, out on the fighting line. We rejoice in the splendid 
leadership of so many of our pastors in all missionary work; and may we not 
urge upon all the magnificent opportunity to be earnest and true in this holy 
war, not only to save America, but to carry the gospel of the Son of God into 
all the earth. 
THE MOTIVES. 

And what is the motive for all this effort to gather more that we may 
scatter more? 

It is God’s command surely. The Bible in the Old Testament and the 
New clearly shows the emphasis that he put upon it. Giving was a part of 
worship. “Ye shall not appear before the Lord empty; every one shall give 
as he is able.” Again, “ Let each one of you lay by him in store as he may 
prosper.” It is “each” and “ every one,” and in proportion to ability, in the 
Old Testament and the New alike. The scriptures always lay the emphasis 
upon these two points, universality and ability. God apparently keeps his 
record differently from ours; the. church treasurer counts what he receives ; 
God, with knowledge of our ability, counts what each man has left. Giving is 
a test of discipleship. 

But the positive command is not the chief motive. It is ove, the same 
which brought Jesus Christ into the world, “ to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” Man’s need as the awful background, and a passionate desire, in 
loyalty to the Master, to follow along the path he trod, have for nineteen cen- 
turies furnished the supreme motive which has led men to suffer and to sacri- 
fice in order to plant the cross in the darkest corner of the world. 


POWER OF PRAYER. 


It is so fundamental to all right thinking and action that it might seem 
unnecessary to allude to one condition of success, without which all else 
counts for nought, viz., the blessing of our Father in Heaven in answer to 
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heartfelt and therefore constant and earnest petition. I allude to this, not only 
because I am unwilling to make this first public statement without a recogni- 
tion that all human effort apart from God is valueless, but especially because 
in the many letters I have received, the thing which has touched and 
impressed me most is the repeated statement that special prayers are now 
being offered for the new presence and power of the Infinite One to be mani- 
fested in the work of the Board. Methods, organization, personal work, all 
will prove insufficient and disappointing without such constant prayer. From 
the time when the prayers of five young men under the haystack at Williams- 
town led to the formation of the American Board, to this hour, it has won ell 
its victories through the power of the Holy Spirit in answer to such requests. 
“ Prayer makes a person a magazine of power.” 


PRESENT DISCUSSION. 


There are two other points, much in the thoughts of the churches, which 
I would also notice. 

First, the importance of the closest possible connection between the officers of 
the Board and the field. My whole experience in the home work has led me 
to the strongest conviction that to do our best work there must be constant 
visitation by the secretaries and members of executive committees, wherever 
possible, to the front, wherever the front may be. At the bar today, it is not 
always the lawyer who can make the most fervid appeal, but the one who, 
a master of facts in the case, can most clearly put them before a jury, that 
wins. And it will prove so in the work of this Board. A year and a half 
ago, when preparing the paper on “ Modern Methods in Missionary Work” 
for the National Council, I wrote the following paragraph : but this with sev- 
eral others were omitted largely for the sake of brevity. 


“ We must have a closer touch between the field and the home churches. Certainly no mer- 
cantile house could carry on business in all the world intelligently and successfully, if there 
was not constant personal communication between the home office and its representatives in 
other parts of the world. Several years ago, the Sunday School Society had in mind the 
commissioning of a man in a distant state to do its work, but he declined and went into the 
service of another organization, giving as a reason subsequently that if he worked for 
the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, he would have to go éo the front, 
and he preferred to do his work for another organization, where he could do his work largely 
from his home. Is it not a fact that in some of our societies we have tried to care for the 
work too much from the office? This certainly is one advantage that our Methodist friends 
have over us, in the rotation of their bishops. They are sure to have at each yearly mission- 
ary gathering not only men who have been all over the world, but men who have that very 
year come from mission stations, and who know by personal inspection the requirements of 
the field. In Scotland and England, almost every year, they have ministers and laymen mak- 
ing a tour of their missions. In the year 1883 the American Board sent a deputation to 
Constantinople. For many years there had been more or less friction over various questions 
connected with the Turkish Missions. This deputation visited some stations and met dele- 
gates from them all. Asa result of the conferences, everything was settled harmoniously, 
and there has been no question raised since. This service was worth ten times what it cost. 
We are glad that the American Board, after working more than sixty years in China, has this 
year sent a delegation to look after its interests in that great empire. We can see in the 
case of Robert E. Speer, one of the foreign secretaries of the Presbyterian Board, John R. 
Mott of the Student Volunteer Movement, and of our own Francis E. Clark, all of whom 
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have made long journeys around the world. how they are wanted by the churches everywhere 
to tell what they have seen and heard at the front. It is well said by another, ‘ We are 
entering upon the second stage of missionary work and readjustment must come, but the 
solution will not be discovered by a mass-meeting of pastors of American churches or 
through the discussions of secretaries at the home offices. Personal inspection of the fields 
by intelligent experts is needed.’” 

The heartiest commendation can be given to the practical value of the 
Japanese deputation sent in 1895, which was without expense to the Board. 
It is also a pleasure to state that at an early date Dr. Barton is expected to 
visit India. While we wish to use all possible economy of expenditure, I 
believe the cost of Dr. Smith’s recent visit to China, and of Dr. Barton’s pro- 
posed visit to India will bring large returns directly and indirectly in the 
future work of the Board. 

The second point relates to the “ Forward Movement,” so called, urging 
churches to such increased offerings as would give many of them their own 
missionary. This is not a movement outside of the Board but is a branch of 
its own work and carried on in full sympathy with it. There is great inspi- 
ration to any individual or to any church to know who its personal represen- 
tative is at the front. There is a definiteness in the interest and a definite- 
ness in the prayer which is worth much. 

The Presbyterian Board, as is well known, has made very much of this 
plan, and believes heartily in it. Yet I found a year and a half ago, in talk- 
ing with one of their secretaries, that there are some difficulties which they 
have to guard against, and we shall be obliged to do the same as time goes 
on. ‘The Advisory Committee and Mr. Wishard, who is so earnestly and so 
ably representing the Board in this work, are fully conscious of them. We do 
not want what has been called “over-specialization.” But within proper lim- 
itations I hope the movement will be continued, not by churches only, but 
especially by individual /aymen in large numbers. 

I believe especial care should be taken that where churches assume the 
support of a pastor in the foreign field, they shall not absorb that which has 
been given by the women to their distinctive work. The Woman’s Boards are 
a branch, and a most important one, of the American Board, and anything 
which cripples them in their work would be a calamity. To prevent any pos- 
sible misunderstanding, that should hinder Mr. Wishard in the work that he 
is doing, I would say that he is in full sympathy with the above statement. 


OUR MISSIONARIES. 

I do not wish to present this address without recognizing in a very defi- 
nite way our missionaries all over the world, who in a special sense are fight- 
ing our battles for us. If there are any persons in this world who are entitled 
to our deepest sympathy and love, they are the brave men and women who 
have gone away from home and friends and many comforts to hold up the 
cross of Christ in the dark places of the earth. It will always be a great 
pleasure to me that some of these missionaries were at home on a furlough, 
and that I could take them by the hand at Providence. The words which 
the, spoke then and since have been most encouraging. I wish to say to all 
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our missionaries in the whole world, that, in common with so many others, 
you will be very frequently in our thoughts and prayers. I believe we are 
coming to a new day when it will not be necessary for the Board to ask you to 
cut down every item to its lowest terms, and hold you back in new work, but 
there will be such an increase of gifts that you can be allowed to press for- 
ward, as you are very eager to do, to the fields that are yet unoccupied, and that 
are waiting ready for the message of light. I believe the churches are now to 
follow up their prayers in a more liberal way. I am reminded of a hard- 
headed New England farmer who was asked one day by one of his neighbors 
to pray for a poor widow. His reply was, ‘I will send my prayers in a cart,” 
and before night he made his promise good with a load of provisions. So we 
in America hope and expect not to pray less, but to provide more. May God’s 


richest blessings be upon you, every one! 


RESULTS. 

There are two phases of missionary work to which at this time I can only 
briefly allude and yet they are most important and most inspiring. I refer 
first, to the wonderful resuits already wrought in heathen lands in the less than 
a century since this Board was organized. And these results are to be meas- 
ured not only by the number of converts, the pupils in the schools, etc., but 
by what has been accomplished in the undermining of the hold which false 
religions have had upon the people, and the consequent rapid preparation 
which has been going on everywhere for the universal acceptance of Chris- 
tianity. Following the missionary closely, come the railroad and the telegraph 
and the new ideas of Western civilization. As a result, the old religions of 
the East are fast losing their hold upon the people, and Christianity is march- 
ing on to triumph. The success of missionary work is to be the chief perma- 
nent glory of the Nineteenth Century. 

Second, we should notice the reflex value to America of our foreign mis- 
sionary work. Not only has it broadened our sympathies, and inspired us 
in our home work, but it can be shown that this work has become a large asset 
in the nation’s wealth and prosperity. It is the missionary who has practically 
been the pioneer in opening up many new markets for America’s manufac- 
turers. It is stated that a large cargo recently went from Boston to Honolulu, 
containing furniture, musical instruments, etc., merchandise wanted only by a 
civilized community, and the profit of that single cargo to the shippers was 
a sum equal to one-tenth of the whole cost of the missions to the Sandwich 
Islands! If the skeptical would look at the facts, they would not so often 
sneer; if Christians would keep the facts more clearly in mind, their gifts 
would be more generous. We are not working in a lost cause, we are on the 
winning side. 

PERSONAL APPEAL. 

And this leads me to my final thought of a special appeal to the business 
men of the country for a new interest in missions. As one of you, I am sure 
we can come very close together in sympathy. Modern methods and changed 
conditions have made a revolution in business in the past few years. Compe- 
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tition is fierce; the strain and pressure are exhausting. It is a “strenuous 
life.” Such a surcharged worldly atmosphere is full of peril to our Christian 
characters. What shall save us? To consecrate our business more than ever 
to God, and to so increase our gifts that we shall have our own personal repre- 
sentative in some far-off land, preaching the gospel in our stead. Business, 
life itself, will then have a new meaning. 

For nearly a century the Board has been sending out into the darkness 
with the light of life some of the bravest men and women the worid has ever 
known. ‘They have faced peril and famine and pestilence and war, not only 
with courage, but with joy that they were counted worthy thus to suffer. 
There is no story so glorious as that of the heroism of missions. The writer 
of the Hebrews left a record of the great worthies in the past and laid down 
his pen. But God has carried on the record through the centuries with the 
names brought up to this hour, and many of our missionaries will be found in 
that list when the record stands completed by the final victory of the cross. 
When the reveillé sounds in the resurrection morn, and that grand list is read, 
what an honor to be counted among the number! Can our names be there ? 
Years ago a young man in Boston was so moved by a missionary address that 
he gave himself to that work. He had not the gift to teach or preach, but 
none the less was he a missionary. He lived frugally, and for many years 
gave money enough to support a missionary at the front. Out of an income of 
$1,500 he sometimes gave more than $1,000 to such work. If our own names 
can have no place, we can have our fariner’s there, the one whom we sent, 
and methinks the Master will recognize in some sense the oneness of the work. 

It may mean sacrifice. But that is just the reason I urge it. Mazzini 
was right when he said, “‘ No appeal is quite so powerful in the end as the 
call, ‘ Come and suffer.’” Lieutenant Hobson found no difficulty in getting 
volunteers, even though the men knew it was almost certain death. It may 
call us to give up some of our pleasures, some of our ease, but it is a small 
life that will not respond to its fullest ability in this crisis of the world. Is 
not the opportunity to share in the final victories worth any cost? There is 
not an angel in heaven that would not speed in his flight if he could have our 
chance for service and sacrifice. 


LEGACIES. 

As a part of this “ personal appeal,” I would like to allude to the privi- 
lege which God’s favored ones have of leaving /gacies to the great missionary 
work of our churches. When our feet touch for the first time the streets of 
the celestial city, and we begin to see what ‘God hath prepared for those who 
love him,” will it not be a joy in that hour if we have left behind us some gifts 
which shall continue to be used for his kingdom? Recently, a gentleman 
became so much interested in the “common sense” of the new “ Forward 
Movement,” that he not only pledged $800 for the yearly salary of a mission- 
ary to represent him, but he promised also to leave a fund, at his death, which 
should continue to pay for such a representative for all the future, until time 
shall end in eternity. He is putting his money, not into bricks and mortar, 
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but into pulsing, throbbing life. What will be the joy of that man in the 
heavenly mansions to know that his representative is still out on the fighting 
line, and when he drops out of the ranks there is another volunteer ready for 
the place! Everything in heaven will be made the more glad because of it. 

When a rich man dies and leaves his wealth for the public weal, how the 
world rejoices! Hospitals, and libraries, and colleges are being splendidly 
endowed and made permanent. Let the children of God be as true to their 
great missions, and help to make permanent our work in all the world. 

There is one phase of the foreign missionary work which is most attrac- 
tive, and appeals to men and women of moderate means, when they are seri- 
ously facing the future. Because of the moderate cost of living in the East, a 
few thousand dollars, left either for the general work or for some special 
mission, will go as far as many times that amount left for work at home. I 
always rejoice in reading the records of a will to find all our societies and all 
parts of our work represented. It speaks of breadth and loyalty. But if, 
because the dollar goes so much farther than in some phase of the home work, 
foreign missions has a large place in the will, shall we not feel that the man 
has been wise? When we pen the missionary clauses in our wills, we can feel 
sure that the Master’s face is bending over us with his approval. 


CONCLUSION. 


We have recently held in Boston the Second International Council. 
With the greatness of that council and what it has wrought for good we are 
all familiar. But I believe its chief glory will, in future years, be found to 
be the new inspiration it has given to our missionary work. If, as has been 
prophesied, ‘‘ America is destined to be the head steward in the great house- 
hold of the world,” she is to show that in her new devotion to missionary 
work. There seems to be already a new purpose finding expression in many 
ways. 

With the improved business outlook in our country we should be expect- 
ing larger gifts. In fact, I do not see how we can go on as we have gone in 
the last few years, closing outstations, calling in helpers, retreating before 
the enemy. Do you ask my reason for this expectation? Let me tell you an 
incident of our late spring in our own New England. The winter continued 
very late, and the ground was covered with snow. ‘The brooks were frozen, 
and the farmers were in distress. One of them spoke with his neighbor 
Leavitt as he rode by and said, “I do not know what we are going todo. I 
have fed out all my fodder to the cattle, and they are beginning to suffer. 
There is no sign of a breaking up.” “ Well,” said neighbor Leavitt, “I see a 
great sign of an early spring.” ‘Do you, though? I have not seen any, 
and I have been on the lookout. What is your sign?” “TI see a great sign of 
an early breakup because I do not see how we can get along without it.” 
And sure enough, in a few days, the cattle were cropping the sweet grass that 
had grown underneath the snow, and the streams were running again to the 
ocean. Because “we don’t see how we can get along without it,” can we not 
feel that there is a promise of something better ? 
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The signs point already to an awakened interest all over our country, 
which is to gather new force with every month. With better organization 
to secure universal codperation, and with the new enthusiasm already 
aroused, wealth as never before is to recognize not its duty but 
ITS SUPREME OPPORTUNITY, and the standard of the cross will within 
this generation be raised in every province of the world. We are to 
move so steadily forward that it will be said of this grand Board: 

‘* Where the vanguard rests today, 
The rear shall rest tomorrow.” 

I am glad to add that the general plan, as herein outlined, has the hearty 
approval of our Vice-president, D. Willis James, and he has permitted me to 
add his endorsement. 

Believing that this address would have very much added weight if it 
could be accepted as an expression of the united policy of all officials of the 
Board, I have withheld its publication until I could ascertain their judgment 
in the matter. With this in mind it has been read to the Prudential Com- 
mittee and the Executive Officers in Boston, and the plan /or substance has 
been considered by the codperating committees in Boston, New York, Chicago 
and the Pacific coast. I take pleasure in saying that the p/an for work as 
outlined has the approval of all. For the minor points considered, the writer 


must be held responsible. 
May our Lord and Master, without whose help all plans are valueless, 


add his blessing! 
Faithfully yours, 
SAMUEL B. CAPEN. 
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SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 









Has a Record of Half a Century. 
FOR MARKING PERSONAL AND FAMILY LINEN 
WITH A COMMON PEN. 
It has been in constant and regular use in 


U. 8. Gov’t Hospital, Washington, D. C., 50 years. 
U. S. Hotel, Boston, 40 years. 

Miss. State Lunatic Hospital, Jackson, Miss., 33 yra. 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 31 years. 
Sanitarium, Clifton Springs, N.Y., 28 years. 


The Oldest—The Best. 


RECEIVED 


The Highest Award 


MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 
AT 


CENTENNIAL, Philadelphia, 1876. 
WORLD’S FAIR, Chicago, 1893. 


SOLD BY 
ALL DRUGGISTS AND STATIONERS. 
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Some organs are like 


sell. 





—to keep sweet, to keep in tune. 
cannot keep them, because you will have 
them, and that probably because we will in- 


sist upon building them to keep—musical. 


A new Catalogue of new 
styles for Home and Chapel 
will be mailed on request. 


The Estey Organ is 


Built to Keep 


some houses—built to 


Still, we 


ORGAN CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 















RECOLLECTIONS OF A NONAGENARIAN 


— OF — 
Life in New England, the Middle West, and New York. 
By Rev. J. C. HOLBROOK, D.D., LL.D. 


One volume I2mo. 300 pp. $1 met. 

It covers the period of the momentous struggle for the right to propagate Congrega- 
tionalism outside of New England, its introduction into Illinois, Iowa, and other Western 
States, the Albany Convention and the Boston Council of 1865, and includes an account of 
a Mission to Great Britain in behalf of the Southern freedmen at the close of the Civil War, 
and some California sketches. A /imited edition is printed in the author’s ninety-first 
year, not for pecuniary profit, but in response to the earnest requests of friends, seconded 
by a vote of the Monday Club of Ministers and Laymen of San Francisco and vicinity. 

Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, The Congregational S. S. 
and Publishing Society, No. 14 Beacon Street, Boston, J. H. Tewksbury, agent; and 175 
Wabash — Chicago, E. H. Brown, agent; or the Tract Society, 637 Market Street, 


San Francisco, L. H. Cary, agent; or the author, Rev. J. C. Holbrook, Stockton, California. 
C. E. Swett, Congregational House, Boston, and Rev. W. Frear, agent in San Francisco, 
will supply the book, the avails of their sales to go into the treasury of the American Board. 





To Inerease Church »° 9.6. Allendance 


Ministers and those working for 
the good of the church can find no 
better friend and helpmate than a 
practical, ever ready duplicating in- 
strument, useful for all kinds of work. 
** The Express Duplicator” is 
undoubtedly the Best for the pur- 
pose. It produces 30 full pages of 
any writing in a minute, making the 
30th, 100th, or 150th reproduction an 
exact copy to the original writing. 
Work is done in minutes instead of 
writing for hours and days. Complete outfit: printing 6x9 
papers, $3.75 ; printing 9 x 13 papers, $6.00. Durable for years in 
constant use. Every instrument is guaranteed to be entirely 
satisfactory. 

Address, BENSINCER DUPLICATOR CO., 
Room 315, 67 Centre Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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BEMIS EYE 


SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, B. ¥. U.,G. TIEMANN & CO.., 107 Park Row, New York 
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STAMP MISSION. 


We respectfully solicit the donation of postage stamp collections — foreign 
postals, letter-sheets, and postage stamps; United States stamps issued previous 
to 1880 of all denominations, and of stamps above the five-cent denomination 
of United States stamps issued since 1880. 

The proceeds from the sale of all stamps donated will be sent to 
Mr. C. E. Swett for missionary uses. 

Address JOHN M. CONKLING, 


Secretary and Treasurer Stamp Mission, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo, 








ERSONS thinking of Colorado as a point for health, pleasure, 

profit, or all combined, are advised to write to Mr. D. C. 

JENCKS, No. 627 N. Wahsatch Ave., Colorado Springs, for any 
information desired, inclosing stamp. 

Mr. Jencks was for ten years Secretary and Treasurer of 

the Board’s Mission in Japan, and has several years’ experience 


in Colorado. 





BOSTON & ALBANY R.R. 
SPVINGTICN LiMe aay an, eae sant, tr vores 


Springfield, Pittsfield, Albany, 
Saratoga, and points in New 
FOR NEW YORK. Saratoga, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON 





40 80 a.M., Daily, for Albany, Syracuse, Buf- 
° -lil., . J 
falo, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago. 


Hartford, New Haven, and/2.00 p.m, Daily for Albany, Bona ee 


New York, Louis, and Chicago. 


9.00 a.m., Except Sunday. 


3 00 D Il., Except Sunday, for Albany, Buf- 
‘ ”* falo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Chicago. 
12.00 Noon, Except Sunday. 
6.00 p.m Daily for Syracuse, Rochester, 
. *”"’ Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Detroit, 
, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
11.00 p.m., Daily. Toledo, and Chicago. 


4-00 p.m., Daily. 


Except Saturday, for Albany and 


Drawing-Room cars on day trains. Sleeping| {41,00 p.0L., a palate tn Hee York Suate 


cars on night trains. Dining car on 4.00 p.m. 
train. Through Sleeping Cars. 





Reservation of berths can be made at Company’s office, 


366 Washington Street. 














+ NEW BOOKS« 


HEART LIFE CLASSICS Father Jerome 


‘ A story of the Spanish Inquisition. By Mrs. H. A. 
We have just CvarK, author of “‘ Pro Christo.” 12mo. Illustrated. 





issued a NEW 293 pages. $1. 

EDITION of A story true to life, with all the thrilling interest of a ro- 
mance. The reader will follow the narrative with eagerness, 

these popular and be stirred to emulate the courage and faith of Christian 
h " 

books, and have _— 


At Opening Doors 

By Howe BenninG. 12mo. Illustrated. 351 pages. 

$1.25. 

Many a young student or graduate is longing to find the 
| path in life that will lead to success. In this story they will 
| see how Providence opens the door to the highest prosperity. 
|A Bonnie Boy 

A story of Happy Days. By Jutta McNair Wricurt. 
| rzmo. Illustrated. 295 pages. $1. 
| A fascinating story of boy life. Young lads and misses 
| will be charmed by its many incidents, and will learn many 
new ways of enjoying life. 


| Sabbath Nights at Pitcoonans 


| By the author of “‘ Sanpy Scott’s Brats Crass.” 8vo. 


added twelve 
more titles to the | 
list. Last season, 
MORE THAN 
70,000 copies of 
this series were 
sold. 

This season the 
list is enlarged, 
and the price re- 
duced to 30 cents each, postpaid. 








NEW POCKET — | 94 pages. soc. 
NEW TESTAMEN | _ The writer has the rare faculty of presenting on his pages 
WITH NOTES AND SS LUCTIONS vivid pictures of Scottish incident and character. 
| ‘The talks, which run mainly on Evangelical lines, are 
Printed on fine thin paper, bound in leather, divinity cir- | marked by a certain homely humor, and manifest a shrewd 
cuit, red under gold edges. Size, 5% x 4% x %4 inches. | knowledge of human nature, and an intimate acquaintance 


” 


Price, $r. | with Scripture 
Send for Holiday Catalogue 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


STEREOPTICONS 


Pw lem lemelelod WY. ba 2-0. 1 Se] a 





FOR SALE OR TO RENT. 
THOMAS TODD 


New Lecture Sets just issued: The Story PRINTER 
of Santiago, 60 slides; Hawaii, 60 slides, and 
Philippine Islands, 60 slides. 14 Beacon Sracer, Boston 


Room 802 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 


Lantern and Photographic, 
and Moving Picture Supplies. 


TELEPHONE 601 HaYMARKET 





914 Chestnut Street - - PHILADELPHIA. 


Ww PRINT everything, from an 
Samuel Usher dnounee CiaD 60 the finest 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK or CATALOGUE. 
Authors, Publishers, Lawyers, and 


2 
ae Printer ee Merchants will find our facilities 


unsurpassed. Estimates 7 
i furnished. All orders receive per- 
171 Devonshire St., Boston, Mugg,  *ztished. All orders receive pe 


BAILEY’S REFLECTORS 


compound, light-spreading, Silvere Handsome designs for electric ligh 
lated Corns ated Glass reflectors. and oil, Catalogue and price. tk a 


for CHURCHES, sll cto BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Made since 1850 


The Reliable 


CARPENTER “Salvation” 
ORGANS A NEW EVANGELISTIC. MONTHLY, 


Constant Subjects: 

STRICTLY HIGH GRADE Utter Consecration : No ‘‘Playing at Mis- 

7 sions’: Latter-Day Missions to the Jews: 
The Residue of Prophecy : Integrity of the 


Prices range from $28 to Bible, and Critical Version-Revision: Christi- 
anity as Historical Science: Full-text Topical 
$202. Sold for Cash or Collects of Divine Teachings: Extra Notes on 


S. 8. Lessons: The TrutH in Divine Healing. 
Generous Commissions to Church Canvas- 
sers. (No Salaries or Profits Inside.) 
$1 a year. Send for sample, or subscrip- 


on the Easy Payment 
Plan. Intending Pur- 
chasers should write for tion, to “SALVATION,” 


466 W. 15lst St., New York. 
catalog and full particu- 


lars to 


E. P, CARPENTER COMPANY 


Brattleboro, Vt., U. S. A. 
BARBER & CO. 
Steamship Agents and Ship Brokers, 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK. 








BARBER LINE. . . For China and Japan Ports. 
UNION-CLAN LINE . For South and East African Ports. 
\ YOGEMANN LINE . . For Hamburg. 
avon ( AUSTRO-AMERICAN LINE For Mediterranean Ports. 
BARBER LINES . . For Havre, Dunkirk and Rotterdam. 
LEVANT LINE. . . For the Eastern Mediterranean. 
\ HOUSTON LINE . . For the River Platte, $. America. 


Through Bills of Lading issued to all European, Mediterranean, 
Indian, East Indian, China and Japan Ports. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ Pycbrida.’’ 









_ THE MISSIONARY HERALD 


For 1900, 75 Cents 
In Club List with the Following Publications. 



































; 
Advance : : ‘ ‘ , . $1.85 
Atlantic Monthly . : ; . . 3.30 ‘ 
Babyhood ; . ; ; : .9O 7 
Century ; , : : ; » 355 : 
Chautauquan . 1.35 ; 
Christian Endeavor World . ; . 1.10 . 
Cosmopolitan . ; ‘ ' . ' gO : 
Forum. : , ‘ . . . 2,60 ; 
Good Housekeeping. ; ; . 1.70 : 
Great Round World . ; ; > ‘ 
Harper’s Bazar , , , ‘ . 3.30 
Harper’s Magazine . ‘ ‘ :; . oy 
Harper’s Weekly . ; , ; . 3.30 , 
Household ; ‘ : : ; ; 85 
Journal of Education. ; : . 2.10 
Ladies’ Home Journal . , , : 85 
Literary Digest (new) . , , ~ 2.45 ; 
McClure’s Magazine , . : .gO : 
Munsey’s Magazine . . ' .gO 1 
New England Magazine ' . 2.50 
North American Review : . 4.10 
Outlook . , ,; ;, , ; . 2.50 
Review of Reviews ; : ; . 2.10 ‘ 
St. Nicholas. : , ; ‘ . 2.60 
Scientific American , ‘ ; . 2.60 
Scribner’s Magazine . , , . 2.60 


We feel confident no better rates can be obtained than 
are given above. 


ad tes ee Men Me hen 


Address ... 
CHARLES E. SWETT, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 














AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
MISSIONARY MAPS. 2 


The Board has published the following Misstoxnary Maps: 
1. CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN AFRICA. Showing all south of five degrees North tatitude. Size, 
5ft.5in. x4ft.6in. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 
2 TURKEY. Size, 8ft.6in.x4ft.5in. Price, paper, $1.25; on cloth, 82.00. 
3. SOUTHERN INDIA AND CEYLON. Showing eo Marathi, Madura, and Ceylon Missions of the 
Board. Size, 5tt.5in.x4ft.6in. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.2 
4. CHINA. Size, 5ft.5in.x4ft.Gin. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, + b 
5. JAPAN. Size, 5ft.5in.x4ft.6in. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 
6. MICRONESIA. Including the Gilbert, Marshall, and Caroline Islands, with the Mortlocks. Size, 4 ft 
Tin. x2ft.9im. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 70 cents, 
2. THE WORLD, on “ Merecator’s Projection.” Size,8 ft. 6in.x4ft.6in. Paper, $1 50; cloth, $2.50. 
nese Maps will be sent, postage paid, at theze prices. Set of seven, which includes the Map of the w ‘orld, on 
cloth, $10.00, or on paper, 26.00. a 
The Board has issued the following Sunday-school MISSIONARY CONCERT EXERCISES: 
No. 1. THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. No. 2. JAPAN. 
No. 4. CHINA. No. 5. TURKISH EMPIRE. No.6. AFRICA. No. 7%. 
WORLD. No. 8. WOMAN’S WORK FOR WOMAN. No.9. in WORLD FOR c IRIS rr. 
These may be ordered by Sunday-schools and Christian Endeavor Societies, and it is expected that in connection 
with their use a collection will be made for the work of the Board. 


AMERICAN BOARD ALMANAC OF MISSIONS, 1899. Beautifully illustrated,and full of mis 
sionary information. Price, lucentseach. $6.00 per hundred, postpaid. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF MISSIONS. In pamphiets. Africa; Turkey; India and Ceylon; 
China; Japan; Micronesia; Papal Lands; Hawaiian Islands. Each pamphlet has a map of its fleld. 
These sketches will be sent Free to ministers in charge of churches contributing to the A. B. C. F. M., on request. 

They will be sent to others for 6 cents for a single copy, or the set for 40 cents. 

PAMPHLET OF MISSIONARY MAPS. Will be sent free to ministers in charge, as above, on request, 
and to others for 10 cents. New Edition. 

CEYLON, A KEY TO INDIA. Price, 10 cents. 

THE ELLY VOLUME; or, The Contribution of our Foreign Missions to Science and Human 
Well-being. By Tuomas Lavuriz, D.D. 8vo. Cloth, pp. 532. With numerous illustrations. 
By special arrangement “ Tag ELry Votume”’ will be sent by mail for $1.50; or, delivered at Boston, Room 102 

Congregational House, for $1.25. 

MISSION STORIES OF MANY LANDS. Numerous illustrations. 8vo. pp. viii, 392. Price, by mail, 
$1.50; delivered at office, $1.25 each. 

IN LAsDe AFAR. A Second Series of Mission Stories of Many Lands. Price, by mail $1.50; delivered at 
yffice, $1.25 each. 

yonTs YEARS IN THE TURKISH EMPIRE Memoirs of Rev. William Goodell, D.D. 

y E. D.G. Prime, D.D. 8vo. pp. 489% Price, by mail, $1.20; ey $1.00 each. 

counnvene HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE A. B.C. F.M. 2 pages. 32 mo. 2 cents each; 
$1.00 per hundred, 
Also the following CONDENSED SKETCHES OF MISSIONS (2 cents each): - 

North China; Foochow; Madura; Marathi; Ceylon; Zulu; Jap 
Micronesia; East Cc entral Africa; West Central Africa; H puth China. 

COMMEMORATIVE VOLUME, in connection with the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the 

meric Board. Containing discourses of Drs. Walker and Storrs, Historical Papers, Dr. Hopkins’s 

Address and Portrait, ete. Paper, 25 cents ; boards, 50 cents. 

THE STORY OF THE “MORNING STAR ” 108 pages. Price, 10 cents; five copies for 30 cents. 

A STORY OF THE BEES. 1! pages. FOR HIS SAKE. 10 pages. Each, $1.00 per hundred; singlee 


copies, 2 cents. 
PAPERS AND LEAFLETS 








New edition. 


















rkey; Mexico; 











The American Board, 1898-1899. Annual Survey of the Work of the American Board. 

How Mach Shail 1 Contribute this Year to the Treasury of The Mission Work of our Churches the Heart cf our Church 
the American Board ? Life 

The Missionary Concert, by Rev. Howard S. Biiss. Foreign Missions in Home Missionary Churches. 

Missionary Work and Special Objects. Training School at Kyvto, Japan. 

Our Heroes in the Orient. Successful Missionary Concerts. 

Strange but True: A Parable. The Story of the Micronesia Navy. 

The American Pulse Felt by a Missionary Pegete ian. The Weekly Offering: How shall it be Divided? 

The Tithe: its History, Philosophy, and Plac The Story of a Carpet. 

The Missionary Potato Patch. Fifteen Days in Asia Minor with an Old Friend. 

The Monthiy Concert of Prayer. Our Annual Mssionary Offering: How is it Distributed ? 

So Much to Do at Home. The Proclamation of Christ among all Nations. 

What Boys Can Do. Claims of the Unevangelized on the Christian Church. 

“ And Notfor Ourselves Only.” Our Pressin the Orient. 

Prayer atthe Missionary Concert. A Basket of Missionarg Chips. 

Twenty-four Days on the Black Sea Coast. A Cry to Heaven from a House top. 

The Beginning at > om The Gospelin the Mountains of Turkey 

Statistical Card, A. B. C. F. M., 1810-1899. Nilken-braid: or, A Story of Mission Vite in Turkey. 

A Business Man's View by, a Missions. Facts That Teil. 

Reflections of a Business a Heathen Claims and Christian Duty. 

The Ministry and Missions: A Meditation. A World-wide Survey. 

The Awakening of China The Preachers of the Gospel in Asia Minor. 

Applied Christian ity in the Hokkaido. Congregationalism and Foreign Missions. 

Sermon on Tithes, by Blind Hohannes. Envelope Series. A Message to the Lord’s People. 

The Wonder- Working Providence of God. o os Notes from the Field Workers. 

The Aim of the Forward Movement. a - Glimpses: Variety and Breadth of the 

Tne Administration of the American Board. Work of the American Board. 

Testimonies to Missions. ™ The Forward Movement of the American 

How the American Board Expends $100. Board. 

Foundation Truths of American Missions. By Dr. Storrs. a “ Some Phases of Mission Policy. 

The Aim of Foreign Missions. Dr. Storrs. ” S A New Message to the Lord’s People. 

Motives to Missionary Work. Dr. Storrs—\8%. * = The Free Church in Land of John Huss. 


The Universaland Perpetuai Ground of Missionary Appeal. 
By Rev. J. L. Barton. 
These leaflets are intended for free distribution. If any one desires to meet the cost of printing, they are valued 
at one cent each. 
Urders for all the above should be sent to 


CHARLES E. SWETT, 14 Beacon Street, Room 1o2z, Boston, Mass. 





Absolutely Pure. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO.. NEW YORK. 


EDICINES 


FOR 


ISSIONARIES 
IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


We have had extensive experience in the 


selection and packing of Medicines and Medical | 


Supplies for the needs of Mission Stations in 
all countries. Our prices for these missionary 
supplies are the lowest and selection is made 
from our large stock, insuring the presence of 
every needed article, both medica) and surgical. 

We refer by permission to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

An experience of sixty years as the leading 
prescription pharmacists of Boston gives value 
to our advice as to preparations and packing. 
Our Emergency Chests are outfitted with especial 
reference to the needs of travelers in tropical 
countries. We supply coolers, pocket filters, 
pocket flasks, screw cap vials, folding cups, 
glass stoppered bottles, bandages, court plaster, 
and every medical, surgical and hygienic appli- 
ance for explorers and travelers. Complete 
equipments for India, Africa, etc. 


THEODORE METCALF CO., 


$9 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 





| Facts About Annuities. 








SANKEY MODEL, STYLE 431. © 
Known abroad as the Empress Model. 


More than two hundred thousand organs were 
made in our factory before this instrument was per- 
fected. It is the result of great experience in mak- 
inz organs for all purposes for everybody. 

The missionary’s tent in the jungles and West- 
minster Abbey, the humble cottage and the king’s 
palace contain a Mason & Hamlin Organ. The self 
taught amateur and Franz Liszt, Saint-Saens, Theo. 
Taomas, George W. Chadwick, Emil Paur and 
scores of great musicians have written words of 
praise for Mason & Hamlin Organs. 

‘The Sankey Model (so called because it was de- 
siyned for and is used by Ira D. Sankey) is suitable 
for churches, | odges, schools and homes. List price 
$300.00, cash with order price, $180.00, Other or- 
gans $27.00 to $2,400.00. 

We have accumulated organ information for 4f 
years. Write us about organs if you are interested 


Masons Haulin Co, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


An Annuity is an assured income for life, 
secured by payment of a stated sum of money. 

To illustrate—suppose yourself to be 50 
years old. 

You pay us today $10,000, for which we pay 
you annually $711.70 as long as you live, whether 
it be 20, 30 or 40 years. 

If the Annuity is issued at the age of 30, 
your income would be 5 per cent annually,— 
at 45, it would be 6} per cent,—at 85, it would 
be 20 per cent. (The rate for intervening ages 
is proportionate.) 

An Annuity issued by The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York is abso- 
lutely safe, because it is issued by the largest 
and strongest financial corporation in the 
world. 

No other fixed rate investment will pay as 
large returns. 

Joint or Survivorship Annuities are also 
issued. 

Send for schedule of Annuity rates and 
further details, to 


HOPKINS, KEEP & HOPKINS, 


General Agents, 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 
Company’s Bldg., 95 Milk St., Boston, 
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